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ABSTRACT , ^, . . 

This study attempts to demonstrate that public 
library development should oe an integral part of the states' mandate 
to provide public educational services, and that the level and 
" pattern of state fiscal support for public libraries and schools 

should be more closely related. It examines state-by-state the ; 
disparities in state aid systems using materials and data from a | 
• study. on evaluating the effeetiveness of public library federal 

funding (IR 004 650). In consi^ring the role of public libraries in t 
education,, comparisons are made (1) legal bases and organization 

of state library and education agenciies; and (2) stater local fiscal 
support patterns for public libraries and schools. The study 
recommends that a national effort be made to increase state" support 
■for public libraries to mort nearly conform with educational aid, and j 
presents a strategy. A summary of state and federal court cases 
v' ^ . involving public libraries and education is appended. (Author/KP) 
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i Prefatory Note 

The objective of this paper is. to demonstrate that 
puilid library development should be considered as an integra 



patt of the states' mandate to- provide public educational 
sJrvices' and that state subsidy systems for public libraries 
and local public schools should be more closely. related. 

' • ' • • - • 

T^ie paper not only demonstrates the basic hypothesis, but 

it also documents the general inade<|uacies and deficiencies 

of state-aid systems for public libraries and suggests a 

strategy designed to stimulate improvement in all states. 

The report is intended not onl^'y for library officials 

and administrators, but it is especially targeted for : 

. .| ■ ■■ ■ ' 

state legislators ar.i administrative officials and general 

government groups. It is particularly designed to include 
comparative materials which stat€^ can use to examine, 
compare and improve their public library aid systems. ,. 

The report was prepared for the Urban Libraries 
Council (ULC) . The National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Sciences (NCLIS) is owed a special debt of grati- 
tude for cooperating in the study and for permitting the j 
use of materials and data develojped for the recently 
completed NCLIS study: Evaluation of the Effectiveness 
of Federal Funding of Public Libraries . This study could^ 
not have been completed without access to data compiled a^s 

a part of the NCLIS analysis with the cooperation of 

■ ; 

Chief Officers of State Library Agencies (COSLA) . 

" 6 . ^ ... . ' . , ■ i ' 



A special advisory committee was formed by ULC to assist 
the study and review early drafts of the report. Members in- 
cluded Ervin J. Gaines, Executive Director of the ULC and 
Director of the Cleveland Public Library, Keith Doms, Director, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Ernest E. Doerschuck, State 
Librarian (Pennsylvania) , John A. Humphrey, State Librarian" 
(New York) , Joseph F. S<(hubert, State Librarian (Ohio), 
and Nettie Taylor, Assistant State. .Superintendent of Education 
for Libraries (Maryland) . 

The assistance and guidance of these individuals is 
gratefully acknowledged. Responsibility for the report and 
its conclusions and recommendations remains with Government 
Studies & Systems. . 

Jacob M. Jaffe and Dr. R.. Kathleen Molz served as GSS 
constulants to the project and prepared sections of the report. 
GSS staff included John Benford, Senior Associate and Doran 
Twer, Research Analyst. Rodney P. Lane directed the study. 

Government Studies & Systems 
January', 1977 
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Purpose of the Analysis and Historical 



Public Education Development 

Introduction and Purpose 

This paper seeks to demonstrate that libraries and ^ 

schools are integral parts of the states • mandate to 

proviue educational services and that the level and 

pattern of state fiscal support for local schools and public 

libraries should be more clos,ely related. The analysis will 

include a state-by-state examination of the disparities 

which now exist in the two funding, systems . The underlying 

objective is to provide the rationale, justification and 

specific recommendations for changes in state law, structure 

or policy directed toward improving state fiscal suppprt 

for the public library. 



* • . > 
This study of state fiscal policies relating to 

.both public libraries and public education is timely because 

of new and developing functional linkages in the delivery 

,of library, information and educational services at the com- 

. munity level. First, there exists today increasing recogni- 

tion and implementations of new, non-traditional educahion^l 



approaches and programs in which community library facilities 
and services are (or can be), an essential ingredient.. Second, 
in response to growing dv-mands for information serving educa- 
tional and cultural needs ir. urbar jurisdictions, the public, 
library's developing role ij i.n the citizen's urban informatic 

• ' ■ 8 . . ■ . ' ' 



center. Finally, the public library is developing 4s an 
integral part of new inter^type library networks featuring 
advanced technologies making possible combined use of public, 
specialized and academic library services. All of these 
developments accent the need to examine and compare state 
fiscal policies supporting the two fields of services. 

The perspective of the analysis is the state, pther 
research efforts have examined the. total public library ^ 
funding issue and have called for a more equitable distri- 
bution of fiscal support among the three levels of government. 
This notion of a balanced intergovernmental funding system 
for public libraries is endorsed here and accepted as a 
starting point for this analysis. 

It is well recognized that, under the present pattern, 
the' major portion of public library costs are paid by local 
government. On a national basis in 1975, local government, 
provided 82 percent of public library expenditures, states 
provided 13 percent and the Federal government provided 
5 percent. Among the 41. states for which data were 
available, the proportion of local . government support 
ranged as high as 95 percent. In 17 states, local govern-, 
ment provided more than 80 percent^ of public library ex- 
penditures. The lowest percentage of local support in 
any state was 54 percent. In only two states was the pro- • 
portion of~~~ local support lower than 60 percent!"^^ Thus, 



the cost of maintainirng and developing public library ser- 
vices to meet present and future needs , is es^sentially in 

a fiscal burden now carried by loqal government. The 

, '^\^. ' ^ 

, problem then i's to achieve, in fact ^^^a balanced intergovernr 

' ' ' \ . . ' 

mental funding, system, < 

recently completed study under the aegis of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
(NCLIS)^-^^ calls for substantial revision of the present 
Federal funding of public libraries under the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act (LSCA) . While that study 
recommended an elevated level of Federal support in two 
specif ically- targeted areas of public library services 
development, it also called for increased state fiscal and 
functional responsibility. The underlying theme of the 
NCLIS study and numerous previous analyses is that the 
public library is an underdeveloped national resource of 

increasing importcince in meeting present and future 
societal needs. In terms of the. functions to be served 
by the. public library, the status and developmental history 
of the institution, the delivery systems required to make 
. adequate library services available, and t he public goods 
theory -supporting a three-level distribution of costs - a 
ha la nc ed— irn^t a^r-goveri'mYen^ tai— fiindi-nng---s^ -a^^ c leax '-^ i x o c i=rsslty-. 



Evaluation of Effectiveness of the Federal Funding of 
Public Libraries , prepared by "Government Studies & Systems 
for NCLIS, October, 1976. \. . 

' ^ x . 3 



Beyond the delineation of a strengthened and reoriented 
Federal support role, two quite related parallel actions 
are requited to achieve an appropriately balanced intergovern- 



mental funding system. 

(1) Recognition and implementation by the states of 

an incre'ased fiscal responsibility for development 
and maintenance of improved public library and 
information services available to all citizens. 

' ,(2) Improvement in balance and consistency of the percentage 
of public library costs now borne by local jurisdictions., 

The objective of developing •'an adequate policy base to stimu- 
late and suppor,t these actions will be achieved by demonstrating: 

(1) that public libraries and information services are 
integral parts of the states' basic responsibility 
for public education; , 

(2) that the growth of . public libraries and public schools 
followed similar patterns and represented related 
responses to educational,- social, and cultural 
requirements of a pluralistic society; 

.1 • 

(3) that in many stat^S/ recognition of this close 
functional and social purpose relationship is ; 



discernible in constitutional or statutory law, 
judicial deteniination, organizational structure 
and operational relationships; 
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(4) that broadened concepts of public education emphasiz- 
ihg non-traditional approaches and life-long learning 
will result in closer functional and operating rela-*. 
tionships between the public library and local school 
and much heavier use of coininunity libraries and in- 
formation facilities and services; and 

(5) that disparities in level, pattern and objectives 

\ 

between library and local school fiscal support 
- systems exist and must be examined in each state 
as a basis for stimulating and guiding the corrective 
action required. / 

The intended readership of this report is not limited 
to library boards, officials and other members of the library 
community. The readership target includes governors, state 
legislators, education officials and, more broadly, govern- 
ment Research and public interest groups. The effort is 
to provide objective information and data which can be used 
to assist the development of improved patterns of state fiscal 
support without which the public library cannot meet e^merging 
needs* 



Siffl^r- Histbri^cal^-Per and Relationships .^.^ 

^S|!l^'v:-i;;^^'i''ir-:;^^^^ precedent rarely, if; ever, 'is valued as a ... 

:!i ^; i;;;:;:-a'tr^^ the development of new legis- 

li^: ? ^^-laiive policy. In bur system of government, it is. the 

function, of the court to determine whether the actions of 
leg Jllat'ive bodies and the executive are in accordance 
with constitutional intent and guarantees. As will later 
be discussed, the courts of several states have been direct 
and clear that public libraries are iijdeed a "^part of the 
• educational system and should be so considered. There are, 
however, 'numerous points ^.bf historical significance and . , 
parallel developments which should be mentioned in relation 
to the growth of the public library and '^^duca^^^^^ systems. 

A briief .cl^ronology'o'f^'' important events serves to indi- - 
cate these hi$toric^l relationships. ^ 

1635 rt/first public latin school was . . v 

1635 - H£^vard,y|;the first collie in colbhial ' AnVerica/. 

. was found^d*,ii;;;'^^ ''r^v;: ■ 

-vr63V -'-^irst'^ supported bi^ 'direct taxation was 

, established/': . ' v. '■ ■'■■■^ - . * " , 

1642 - first'^ibcally elected school to ard was established 

;>,, 1647 - f ifst I'aw (The Old .Deluder Satan. Act) providing 
v' public education waS/. passed.' '^^.^^^^^^^^ 

1731 - ^feenjamin Franklin and associates foiihded the 
Library Company. ' \ 



Information for. the chronology ^aken from The Condition of 
Education . 1976; National Center for Educational Statistics- 
and firoiH Basic Issues in the Govern mental Financing of the 
Public Library > Rodney' P ... Lane , USOE Commissioned Papers 
Project:* Teaclifers College, Columbia U. - 
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1751 - Benjamin Franklin opens his academy 

1787 - Northvrest Ordinance and subsequent Congressional 
action provided land gr:ants to states for the 
support of schools, 

18.21 - first public high school is founded in Boston, 

^ 1827 - Massachusetts passes law requiring public high 
schools in larger conununities . 

./1834^- Pennsylvania Public School' law establishes 
free education. 

1835 - New York and other states established school 
district libraries for children and adults, 

■ ff - " '. ' ' ""^ ' * 

1848 - first state, law passed (New Hampshire) providing 

for establishment of public libraries and allowing 
local tax levy for library services, « 

1848 - Boston passes a special law permitting establish- 
ment of a public library and levying an annual 
tax for its. support. 

18"50 - Massachusetts follows New Hampshire's example 

with a state law permitting the establishment of 
public libraries and allowing the possibility of 
state-aid for libraries from the educat,ion fund, 

1852 - tMassachuse.tts enacts first compulsory school 
■\ attendance- law. ' • 

1854 Boston Public Library opened, 

1860 - Morrill Land Grant College Act provided free land 
to encourage establishment of land grant institu- 
tions. . 

^ > , ■ . . ■ 

' 1874 - Stuart v. School District of ^Kalamazoo establishes 
right of school authorities . to levy taxes for the 
support of schools, 

1875 - by this, year all states had established a state 
library for use by government officials,, the 
judiciary and residents of state capitbls, 

1899 -first county library established in Ohio followed 
/ • by similar development in other midwest and far 

' ■ west states, ^ . . 



This chronology of events could, of course^ be extended 
and expanded. The only point hei:e is to demonstrate that the 

0 

developmental patterns of libraries and school^ were similar 

14 . ' ■: 



in nature and in timing. Obviously, both. institutions' ' .•• 
developed in response to the. need for education and practical 
knowledge in, a new and fast growing country. Recognition of 
the need for and, appropriateness of governmental aid in sup- 
port of public libraries and public education came early'. 
State laws authorizing or requiring. library and educational 
services followed similar patterns. By the 1860 's, most 
states which then existed had established a state library as 
an essential information service for:':state government.; As. 

9 "... 

will later be described, state libraries did. not emerge as . 
agencies providing strong leadership and direction over the 
development of public libraries largely, because their plan- 
ning and funding role and powers typically were permissive, 
rather than mandatory. 

■ ^Somewhat similar developments,, but with important 
differences, 6ccurred in public educational developments. 
The ..National Centsr for Education Statistics report mentioned 
' earlier describes factors impacting on the -states ' educational 

' (1) ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

role as follows: 

■ Education in AmericanI" society was highly valued 
by the Nation's, early leaders. .Yet, education along 
. with other essential social services was not mentioned-^ 
in the Uhired States Constitution, and consequently, 
^ . education became a responsibility of State and local v. 
governments. New States '^were required to provide for 
education in their constitutions, but there was no 
uniformity in approach. In fact, many States, while 
mentioning education in their constitutions, followed 
the National Government practice of relegating the tunc 
tion to lower, levels of government. In some States, 



<^>>ph«> rondition of Education , l??^', NCES, p. 142 
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leaders aiich as Horace Mann focussed early attention 
on thB vi':al roles of States in leading local gbyerh^^ 
sto better education- But education remained essentially, 
a local respongibility.. The trend was to avoid super- 
imposing <3ducation from above and toward local initiative 
in edzication. 



j Fzom a develcpmentaJ point of view, perhaps the single 
' . " , ' •■ ■ 

most impor tan . factor which produced quite different govern- 

I • . ■ ■ ■ ' 

mental organizational, policy end fiscal support patterns 

r ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■" - ■ . 

between public libraries and education was the growth of 
compulsory attendance laws among the states. This legal 
requirement, first established in 1852, along with a 
burgeoning population and the social and economic demands 
for a structured educational experience extending over the. 
formative years produced unique developmental patterns'. The 
growth of -local responsibility over schools produ quite 
literally, an additional level of government - the local^ 
school district. .This is . a single purpose governmental un^it / 
which technically operates ' as .the arm of the state educational 
agency in carrying out its responsibilities for the local pub- 
lie educational^ program. . 

As shown in Chart 1^ for many years local revenues, were 
practically the sole source of... support for public schools, but 
state subsviies began early and by 1974 represented, over 40 

percent of public school revenue receipts. By contrast, the 

, j '".•■*•. / ■ * 

states' share of public library expenditures was only 13 per- 

cent in 1975. The primary basis oi direct Federal support for 

public education began in 1964 with the passage of the 
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.Chart 1 



Revenues of Public Elementary and Secx)ndary Schools 



(1) 



Dollars ibilluMiN) 
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J 



S50 

S40 - 

.S30 
$20 - 
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' L 



] Local and oihcr 
Suic 
Federal 



1890 



1900 



1910 



19^0 




1930. 1940 
Schwl >car cntling 



.^,Eleraentary and Secondary Education Act (E^EA) It is interefting 
to note in this 'connectidn that the primary; Federal sifpport 

' of public libraries began eight year i earlier wr^h^Jhe , 
age of the Library Services ^ct of 1956 . This; Afct and its 
successorVThe Library Services and Construction . Act .of 
196:4 (LSCA)/has been viewed by some observers as a principal ^ 
stilulant in moving .the states from a passive to^ a' leadership 
role in the development of expaiided public library services 
• available,, to all citizens.; LSCA must be extended^ , in its, 
present or revised form; or- it will termir^ate i.n September, 

~ ; 1977. The National Commission. on Libraries and Information ; 

' ^ r ■ ■■ ■'. ■ 

■' " , ' ■ ' ■ . ■ 

■tl\^^^,,-, >pho rnndition of Education,^J126 > NOES. ,, 

p. 146. 

'17 ' '■■ -10- 



Science report mentioned earlier calls for a. strengthened 
and reoriented Federal role in a revision of LSCA. 

Carleton Joeckel, writing for a Presidential Advisory 
Conimittee on Education in 1938, stated^**"^ , "In the United 
States today it is accepted as axiomatic that the library.^ 
is an essential and integral part of the educational system 
of the, Nation." He theh went on to describe the public 
library as the "most distinctive American contribution to 
,the world pattern of library development," and as a 
"collaborator with the system of formal education". The 
value' of the public library in adult education was' particularly 
Stressed in the repot. The notion of th^ public library as a 
collaborator with public education, perceived earlier by Mann, 
Barnard and; other free school advoc;ates, has taken much more 
specific form in recent^' years. Public rea^ction' to* performance 
inctdequacies of the" school system, plus new educational demands 
of what some observers r^fer to as the" post-industrial era,_are 

beginning to produce alternative educational patterns . Many 

'*-■'. • - ^ - -» ' , 

'of these, new patterns feature a "Rejection of an isolated, 

highly compar tmeiitaiized and structured learning process. 

Th€j new terms being "dis^c.ussed and def ined currently include 

"lifelong learning, " -independent learning," continuing adult 

education." The role of the public library in meeting these 

new demands will be discussed in some detail later in this 

paper.. At t:;iiis point, however, it is relevant tq point to • 

-language in the nfew "Educational Amendments of 1976" 

/ - ■ ' \ ^- * 

/^^^ Library Service , by Carleton B. .Joeckel, Prepared^ for the 
Advisory Committee on Education,- 1938, p. 1, 5, 17. 

■ - ^ ' ■ .-18. ■ , = 



(PL94-482;i, passed by the Congress in October 1976, to 
■ indicate /the' scope and importance of these new 
approaches. • . : 

■ ■ ; ■ ! ■ ' I . . ■ ■ ■ 

' . "SCOiPE OF. LIFELONG LEARNING 

■ ! ' ■' ' '■ ' 

. . ".'sec. 132. Lifelong learning includes, but is 
not limited to, adult, basic education, continuing 
•educat-ion, independent' study, agricultural education, 
business education and labor education, occupational 
. education and job training programs, parent education, 
postsecondary education, preretirement . and education 
for older and retired people, remedial education, • j 

, special educational programs for groups or for indi- / 
viduals with special needs, and also educational ■ ,' 

activities designed to upgrade occupational and pro- | 
fessional skills, to assist business, public agencies, . ^ 

• • ■ and bther organizations in the use or innovation and -i 

research results, and to serve family needs and personal 

development. i 

■ . • j ' ' '' . ■ 

/ Perhaps the most concise ciescriptipn of the need for public 
. libraries to .respond to' "this challenge is the statement of 
Samuel's. Gouid ," Chancellor Emeritus ,; State University- of ■ 
New York.' Writing on .the subject of the library'.s role, 

(1) ■ ■■ ■ 

Gould states: . , ' 

/' ■ The public libraries of our country and their 

, ■ / . professional associations are aware of these changes'. 
, But missing is an awareness that the library can, and 
■■■■ . / .'• perhaps will have to, be the... focal point or rallying - 
V- ground for- coordinating the communi-ty's learning re- 
. . ■ 7" sources, -ft good many people are looking to the 

,/ • ■ colleges or universities of a region to be, that rally- 
^ I ing ground. It is. at least equally appropriate that the. 

library assume'; such responsibility. It is ordinarily 
/ ' more attuned to the needs' of a greater variety; .^-nd ^ 
' number of people of all ages and .c ircumstances ' 1 1 is 

closer to all /parts of the community by its ve^ry nature; 
it is, or should be, a significant force in the community ' s 
intellectual and cultural progress and its general ' upwa.rd 
mobility.- ! . , ' ' ' ' ■ ' . 

/. ■ ■ 'I ' ' ' ■ 

/" . Leadership'in, Education., The public library, there- 

/ fore, must 'step into a position of leadership in bringing 

' together the pcitential learning components of its com- . 

/ munity or region. " It must create learning and counseling 

/ ■ centers as part of its regular service--to couns'el students. 



j ^-l-^ ALA Yearbook, 1975 , p. 44. 19 • "12 
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to direct them to appropriate places , and institutions 
for learning, to organize programs of its own" when 
these appear necessary .| It must associate itself more 
closely with colleges andN universities of its area and 
.urge them ^ to form consortia for the purpose of offering 
learning opportunities and determining satisfactory 
rewards for learning achievement. Ijt'must organize 
itself to provide personnel to. guide students and some-, 
times teach, them, materials that students may acquire 
or. borrow, and, when appropriate, places where learning 
can be carried on. The library musjb prepare itself 
for these new roles by educating and" training its 
•administrators and staff to an undejrstanding of, a 
commit:. ent to, and a skill to function iri line with this' 
broad educational philosophy In sum, it must generate , 
for itself another major aspect of , indispensability that 
will add increased strength to its already noteworthy./ 
reputation for siervice. f ' i 

This sumiTiary and comparison of the historical roots, and 
latter day developments of both public libraries and public 
education serve to highlight the basic , compatil?ility o^ - 
their" respective missions. More importantly, it serves to 
make cleaf the djiallenge of the present and future, -From a 
.public policy viiewpoint, neither public.:' libraries nor public 
education -can. be allowed to have a distant or . tangential re~ . 
lafe'ionship to each other. Closer planning and operational' rela- 
tionships must emerge to meet new challenges , Most importantly, 
state-local fiscal arrangements in support of the public library 
must be improved and some \of the costs now borne locally must * 
be shifted to the state l^teyel, f 



Comparison of Legal Bases and General 
Organizational' Structures of State Library . . 

and Education Agencies 

Legal Bases 

The legal base for state governance of public education 
typically is imbedded in state constitutions. As Harris . 
points out, "State constitutions outline the manner in which - 
a uniform system of public schools is to be established and 
maintained. Some state constitutions describe in considerable, 
detail essential provisions for a formal system of education,. 
In others, the responsibility for establishing a uniform 
public school system is delegated to the legislature olr 
general assembly ^■'"^ In 39 states, the chief state school 
officer is designated in the state constitut^ibn. . ; 1 ^ 

' in contrast to the constitutional fco'undation.;':©^^^ 
public education agencies , public library authority has| 
only a statutory base in 48 states. Only two states - | 

'"Michigan and Missouri— include state governance of public 
libraries" in their present state constitutions : Unlike , the 

^ traditional principal role for state education governance, 

the state library function typically was conceived 
■ . ■ ■ ■ ... . , • ' • v->.^ " ■ , 1 

very , narrowly as a reference-resource service for 

.- ■■ • * ■'^ . t 

the state legislature. Although by 1876 every state 

. . . ■ . ' ■ ■■ " ■ i 

and territory in the union had a library in: its capitol \ 
primarily for. legislative, reference, prescription of a . i 

^•'•^Sam p. Harris, Statia Department of Education, State Board 
■ Qf Education," and Chief State School Officers , DHEW Publi- 
cation .No., (OE) 73-07400, 1973. i 
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''-deve±QpmeTrt3l'-ro-l-e--by^ire-^^ 

.the 1890's during which period some 15 states designated 
public .library development, as a major function of the 
state library agency. This expanded role was assigned to 
24 state library agencies during 1900-1920 , and the re- 
maining states followed suit between 1921 and 1955. 

Mandated and Permissive Powers , 

Within the context of their principal role^ in public 
education, state educational agencies have traditionally • 
exercised strong mandated powers in the enforcement of 
standards and' the supervision of public education. During 
the longer part of their existence , state educational' 
agencies have viewed these powers as constituting their - 
major role in education. This emphasis slill remains in a- 
number of states. However, as Harris points out, without 
giving up thes.e powers, the orientation of educational 
,. agency administration has shifted from regulation and super- 
. ..v^^ to leadership and technical assistXpce in many 'states. 

State library agencies, by way of contract, have been 
largely assigned, permissive powers. Based on, available 

informa-tion,.-only^_£lv_e^s.ta±es ■ (Elorlda,„-New 

New Mexico, New York, and Tennessee) have been granted 
mandatory powers. As was noted in, a recent study /.for the • 
U.S, Office of Education^'^^ few of the basic stat^ laws 

C _ 

^■^^ The Role of The State in'The Development of Public Library 
Services, Government Studies & Systems, 1974. 
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■ uhdei^Ini^ puBTic libraries retlec^ " '7^ 

a strong legislative or administrative commitment to insure 
.the establishment of an adequate statewide pattern of . 
library services. 

The powers of state education agencies are very broad, 
' ^ and they are firmly rooted in constitutional/and statutory 
authority. Thus, the potential for growth and change is 
' substantial, and state agencies ,have responded to that 
potential. In contrast, most state library agencies have 
narrowly defined powers with very little opportunity or 
potential for growth and change. 

Organizational Patterns . ' 
^ In view of the strong and broad legal base for education . 
and . the administrative tasks invalved In implementation, -it 
is not surprising that the function is organized .as a major ^ 
department in. all state governments. Particular organiza- 
tional patterns vary from state to state, A few states have 
a single agency for all levels of education; others have 
separate agencies for elementary-secondary education and 
higher education. All basic education responsibilities are^' 
assigned to departmental agencies of the state, governments 

This picture is in marked contrast to" the state-rN^ 
' ' organizational pattern for the public library function. , 
As shown in Table 1, the organizational pattern for 
' libraries varies .from. divisions within other departments, 
\' to separate agencies,: to a variety of boards and^ commissions 
which may operate either in an administrative or advisory 
capacity. 

o . 2,3 
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. Organizational, 'Location of State Library Agencies 



Dept. of 

Education 



Other 
Admin . 
Dept. 



Separate 
Hoard or 
CorAnission 



UN!TED STAT£S 



Separate 
units under 
Governor ' 



Comments 



5 Members, G.A. 



ALAQAMA 
ALASKA 



Dept, of Administration 



AWiZQNA 
ARKANSAS 



CALirORNlA 



X 
X 



COLORADO 



CONNECTICUT 



DELAWARE 



biST. OF COLUMDJA 



FLORIDA 



GEORGIA 



HAWAII 



IDAHO 



ILLINOIS 



Autonomous within Department^ 



Delegation to State Library 



Department of Community Affairs 



Department of State 



I Also has a State Lib> Board 



|Sec. of State 



J5 Members > G.A. 



INDIANA 
IOWA 



KANSAS 



KENTUCKY 



LOUISIANA 



MAINE 
MARYLAND 



MASSACHUSETTS 



MICHIGAN . 



MINNESOT A 



MISSISSIPPI 



MISSOURI 



><ONTANA 



NEBRASKA 



NEVADA 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



NEW JERSEY 



NEW MEXICO 



NEW YORK 



HOBTH CAROLINA 



NORTH DAKOTA 



OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 



PENNSYLVANIA 



RHODE ISLAND 



X 

"x" 



Without separate board. 



Without separate board 



5 Member, G.A. 



Board of Commissioners 



Board of Education 



Board of; Commissioner:^ 



Library Advisory^ Board 



5 Mcniber Commission^ G.A. 



5 Member Commission' G;A. 



6 Member Commission, G.A. 



Without separate board 



5 Member Commission, G .A« 



7 MeiTiber Council 



State Li brary Commission 
Bo ar3f ' of Regents 



Deuartmentot Cultural Resources 



Department of Institutions 



State Library Board_ 



7 Mea'4i,^cr Board, G.A. 



Board of Trustees, G.A. 



12 Member Ad visory. Board, G,A. 
Without separate board 



i7 Member Board, G.A. 



Advi sory Council 



tCXAV 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



WtST VIRGINIA 



Exec utive Department under 
10 Member Commission, G»A. 



Board of Library, G.A. 



9 Member Board, G.A; 



5 Member -Commission , G.A. 



5 Member Commission, G.A> 



Advisory Council 



WYOMING 



. GvAv - Govornor Appoints ^ ^\ »ot n 

source: The State Library Agencies, 1975, Donald B, Simpson, ASLA 
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library functions are organized as units of the state 
education department. In six* other states, the 
library unit is part of , other departments (state, com- 
munity affairs, institutions, cultural resouirc'es) . The 
library agency is a separate unit under the governor in 
four states, and in .21 others it operates under a policy- 
making board or commission. . " 

Every state with the exception of Wisconsin; has a 
state board of education which shares authority with 
the head of the educational agency. The pattern is not 
so strongly uniform with respect to libraries. A majority 
of. states, including ^the 19 in which libraries are part 
of the. education department, have policy making boards or 
commissions. In'nearlyall of these states, the members of 
these boards and commissions are appointed by the governor 
Twelve states have advisory boards or committees. 

State Level Functions v ' , ' 

Educational functions at the state level cover a wide 
area of administration. One typical grouping includes the 
following major categories. 

1 - general management ^ ^ 

2 - planning,, research, development, and evaluation 

3 - consultative services 
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' i.,^^^?;^^ 

5 internal services 

\ . • (i) 

6 - operation or approval of programs and schools 

In a number of states the educational agency covers the 
fuir spectrum of education - elementary and secondary schools, 
vocational and- career ' education, vi>and higher education. In 
.some ,sMa:fees , the 'ma jbr groupings are separately- organized 
under special boards. Recently,, increasing emphasis is 
being placed on l^dership, planning; and supportive func- 
tions in many states. 

As indicated earlier, most state library agencies 
began With t]tie primary mission of .serving as' a'^ state /library 
information and reference servipe. S^ince the advent of L.S. A 
and' L^. S.C. A. , these agencies have, assumed a planning and • 
development function with; respect to statewide public; 
library services and thus thpv .s^ of the state, agency 
functidns ,has broadened consi^derably .* A recent study 

of stat€i library policy identified the f olTowiiig functions 

. (2) ^ 

as common to most state ./library ag-ene-ies : 

1 - development'^^ of sHoi»t and long range plans 
. 2 - coordination .of a large, variet^y of. library activities 
3 - studies of existing or needed servic;es 

Yeuell Y.. Harris and Ivan N. Seibert, eds. , The State 
■ Education Agency: A Handbook .of Standard Terminology and 
A Guide for Recording and Reporting Information About 
State Education Agencies , 1971. ^ ' ^ 

• Douglas: St. Angelo, Annie Mary Hartsfield, and Harold 

Gpldstein, State Library Policy > 1971. 



4 - provision, of expert aid through consultants , 

5 - establishment of ai clearinghouse function on 
^ library matters .^^ 

6 • conduct of training programs t 
- 7 - promotion of local library interests artd activities 

8 • evaluation of library development within the state-. 

Although there appears to be a close similarity between 
the. span of public education and public library function^., 
ijt is fair to say that state library^gencies, -in general, 
operate more in a coordinative than in an .administrative 
role. This is « especially true where state laws merely 
permit, or authorize, the establishment of local libraries 
L.S.C. A. gaye> state library agencies, .a^^^^^ and important 
financing function and 'in many states this has been matched 
by the growth of state financing and policy making powers 
wi;i:h respect to library" services development. It is clear, - ., 
however , .that the administrative powers of the state library* 
agency are substantially more limited than those of the/ -"^^^^^ 
education agency. It is not unrelated to .note that a finding 
of the St. Angelo study mentioned eairlier was that library 

agencies within state departments of education receive more 

• - / (1) 

funds per capita than those directed by public boards, 

State-Local Functions and Relationships . . ^ 

Constitutionally, local governments are. creatu-res of.', 
the state and derive their powers from state authority. 
In practice, the operational status of local school" districts 
reflects this doctrine much more directly than general purpose 
local governments As one educational observer puts 
it/ "Local control has become virtually a myth with 
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the proliferation of state statutes and regulations 
relating to curricular offerings, textbooks, ^certifi- 
cation of teachers, budgeting and accQunting pro- ^ 
cedures, controls with regard to the expenditure of funds, 
and limitations on local tax levies. In practice, control 
of schools is local only to the extent that state^ legisla- 
tures and agencies chcose to permit. The courts have been 
crystal clear in referring to local school districts as 
arms of the state, .-creatures of the state, or agencies - 
with limited responsibilities and functions which exercise^^ 
a portion .of the power of the state." ^."^^ .While it is 
clear thaj:-€l^^ is state direction of the public 
education process, it is by rib means a monolithic structure. 
In most states, local school districts are- substantially re- 
, sponsible for operations and financing the local share of , . 
e'ducation costs, including determining , the local tax levy. 

- On the other hand, while state library agenci&s are 
now charged with important planning and^funding responsibilities 
it was not always so. Meanwhile, in many states, local library 
systems were established and grew -without much state leader- 
ship or financial aid. Thus, it is understandable that 
local public library systems function today with a minimum of 
state controls- and that the primary state-local relationship, 
in some states, is the administration of L.S.C.A. funds. 
With the state library legal base typically expressed in 



^^^ Alternative Programs for Financing Education , Vol 5._, 
National Educational Finance Project, p. 106. 
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permissive rather than mandatory terms, with the generally 
weak ppsition of state library agencies in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy, and with quite limited state financial 
support, it is not surprising that the pattern of 
state local relationships in the field of' library ser- 
vices stands in contrast tc that in the education field. 

Judicial Interpretation. of the Legal Status of Public 
Libr:^rjLes 

It is clear from the preceding analysis of legal base, 
organizational pattern and state-local relationships of , 
public libraries and public education/ that there are both 
similarities and differences. The most significant 
difference, of_course, is that public education 
is usually based on constitutional or specif ic statutory 
authority- and the function represents a state mandate to 
provide educational services! There is^ activity in some 
states, however^- to improve the legal base underpinning the 
development of public library services. Maryland, for 
.example, recently amended its laws relating^ to public li- . 
br^^ies and included the following statement of , policy 
emphasizing the importance of library services development 
as an essential component of t}3e educational system. 



' ^"^^Laws of the State of Maryland, Article 77, Chap. 16, Sec 



° ■ Public library resources and s;'ryices ■ are , > ' 
essential components of the educational system. They 
stimulate'awareness and understanding of critical 
social issues, and assist individuals in reaching 

. their highest potential for self -development ; The 
'state of Maryland, in collaboration with- the counties 
and Baltimore City adopts the policy to continue the- 
orderly developme^a€^ and maintenance o.': library facili- 
ties and services" throughout the State. The- State 
encourages anC supports the development of coordinated 
programs. .af{d services with other libraries and insti- 
tutions that will. provide the widest possible access 
to the- library and information "resources of the State - 
and insure more effective and- economical services to 
^11 library users. 

The question of whether public libra; ies are legally 
a part of public education has been also a.subjeet of 
judicial review at state. and national levels. Dr. Alex 
Ladenson, Editor of American ^Library Laws, has recer>tly 
compiete'd an analysis of important court- cases on this 

issue and the evidence is both affirmative and persuasive. 
^Dr. Ladenson identifies state, supreme court cases in 

nine States, as well as a federal case, all of whidh. 
' support the interpretation that libraries are educational 

institutions. The cases span ^ time frame of more ^ ^ 
- than 90 years (from 1877 to 1971) . The states represented 

are Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 

Massachusetts,, Michigan, Missouri and Pennsylvajiia . 



^2) "IS the Public Library an Educational ^'^stitution?" 

Alex Ladenson, to be published soon m the Wilson Library 
' Bulletin^ "(Text provided by Dr. Ladenson. ) 
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One of the most significant cases,, in Dr. Laden son's 
judgment, was State ex rel. Carpenter v. St. Louis , 
318 Mo. 870 (i928 ) , in -which the court ruled that a 
-public library was an educational institution a^nd that 
public^library service is a state governmental function. 
When Missouri adopted a new constitution ii:i 1945, it es- 
tablished that it was a policy of the state to promote 
and support free public libraries. A' summary of these 
cases, including excerpts frCm the judicial opinion is 
presented in Appendix A, " , 

' Thus, judicial opinion in these nine states strongly 
•support the theory that public libraries are educational 
institutions- ■ A Federal c 3e also. supports this theory, 
and two states have confirmed it in their state constitu- 
tions. In some states the statutory relationship ^between 
public libraries^ and education is being reaffirmed, 'In 
view of , the substantial legal support emphasizing' the func- 
tional relationships between public libraries arid public 
education, it would seem reasonable to expect some degree - 
of^.coinparability and consistency in^the financing mechanisms 
providing state support for. these related service areas, 
/a later section examines and compares the two support 
systems in terms of their impact on local services. The 
next, section examines in more detail the, role of the 
public library in: relation to public education. 



The Role of The Public Library 
In Relation To Public Education 



Ear ly Concept? ■. 1 : 

~ — T" '-^ 

Historically, the /eoncerns of the public library have 

.been linked /with those of public education.. Indeed, part of • 

the, rationale put forth by the trustees of the Boston Public . 

Library, the first of the great nineteenth-century libraries 

to, .be established in a ihajor American, city , stemmed from the' . .. 

belief af the trustees that the public library, would become 

^ .l.the crdwniAg glory of , our system of City' Schools; - 
^ or in other words... an institution fitted., to con- 
tinue and' increase the best effects of that system,- 
by opening to all the means of self culture through 
books, for which- these schools have" been specifically 
..qualifying them. .; 

••Self-culture," "self-education," "a^ult education," "con- 
tinuing learning," and "non-traditional st^dy" are but variant 
phrases to describe processes through which mature people 
continue their education beyond their own school-age years. 

Over time, the public library has been regarded, as a 
logfCal site.to stimulate those processes . In a straight- . 
: forward but statesman-like ! way, William S.. Learned .of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
expressed this concept well in 1924. when he preferred 
his treatise Th^ American Public Library and the 
nsffu^ion or Knowledge . The work was published at a time when 
renewed attention to adult, education had been occasioned in -the 
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United States by the problems of a post-war era. The need 
for the education of returning veterans and the social re- 
education of the. many citizens, whose lives had been affected 
by the fir st <Warld War provoked a substantial growth what 
was then called adult education. With considerable prescience , 
Learned called for the public, library ot serve as ;"a community . 
intelligence service thus transforming its role as a "fri^e 
community book exchange" into "an active intelligence center 
through the addition, of a competent staff of scholars trained 
in fitting booko to^ human needs." In the same year that Learned 's 
work was published, 1924, the American Library Association, 
aided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, appointed a "* ' 
Commission on the Library and Adult Education, which studied 
not only existing educational seryices in the libraries of the 
country but also posited several recommendations, to aid in the 
furtherance of the public library's role in^ adult education . 
The depression years only increased the need for a community 
facility responsive to the needs' of out-of -school and, more 
ofteji than not in those troubled days, out-of -work adults. - 

Adult education and its rrianif est.ation in public libraries 
through the period- of the second World War-, embraced a variety.: 
of techniques. Margaret E. Monroe has summarized'.' these to 

include : planned, reading programs, and readers' advisory 

• *.'." / • • 

serviced for individual reader s ; services to/commuhity institu- 

'■ ■ . ^ . - , . ■ . ■ - . ■ / ■'^ . ^ 

tions; and finally library-sponsored group programs, such as . r. 

film, 'programs pr lecture . series . So accepted did such activities 



become in public libraries, argues Miss MGnroe, that .they were ^ 
ho" longer regarded ^s aspects of idult education but rather 
is standard services rendered consumers of public library 

services. . ; , ' ^ , _ ■ 

• .During the early 1950s, Helen Lyman Smith,/ head of the " 
Mult Education Department 'of Buff alo Public Library , conducted 
a Survey on behalf of the American' Library Association of adult 
education activities in the "public library . ' She concluded that, 
the public libraries of the^ United States were providing adult 
education services to other agencies and groups ^using a 
variety of .'services, activities, materials, and personnel^ ^ . 

Among these activities found by Sikith.were library participation 
in planning community -wide educatipW rendering ' .; 

s.ubjects and -resources in ^program i j,^^^ 
'headers; prbvision of information ! about adult- educational 
opportunities; and the presentation of lectures and book 
reviews* 

•• ' f . . . I ■ u ■ . . 

Educational and Societal .Changes Impacting on the Public 

' Library _ " ' . . 

.■ Although such. activities were further devel6p4d during 

'the decade of the 1960s, so much happened in the educaticfnal ■ 
and social spheres during that turbulent decade that the library' s 

.role in trie society became the sutiject of strutiny by professionals 
" and outside observers- A whole, generation of children, the 
' .product of baby boom generated in. the early 1940s, reached high 



school and college age\ Reared within ah educational, philojsophy 

that stressed multiple resource use rather than the single 

teictbook>' these children and. youth invaded the public libraries 

of the nation in search of materials for their ubiquitpus term 

papers... So great!, was student use of the public library that' 

the American" Library Association sponsored a three-day core 

session in the. midst X)f its 1962 annual conference, devoted 

•to the iissues facing the library profession in meeting the 

rieedis of . students anc3 the educational process. It is important, 

here, to remember that federal aid . in support of both the 

libraries in the public schools and in institutions \of higher 

i ,. ■ ■ ■ . , ■ - ■ ' " ■' 

education was then three years away. (It was only in 1965 that -: 

Congress enacted ahd the' President a|)proved aid prograijis to 

assist libraries of. types other than the tax-supported public 

one.) Hence, the dilemma of the public librarians was^quite 

real; could* they, the question was begged take on the role 

of recource supplier for all the students in the' nation?. 

It was also during this period that many service agencies , 

including the public library, became increasingly aware of 

the changing configuration, in the metropolitan area. Although 

harbingers of this change were known to many urban '^librarians 

early on in the new decade/ they were given greater emphasis 

by the. Symposium on Library Functions in the Changing Metropolis 

sponsored by the NationLl Book Committee and the Joint Centei: 

for Urban Studies. .of ^tljke Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

and Harvard University [ .Held in May of 1963, the Symposium ■ 



brdught together a cadre of the nation ''s social, scientists and 
the librarians of the major metropolitan libraries, to discuss* 
V the issues of center-city decline, suburban growth, and the 
increasing growth of a largely undereducated inner-city popula- 
tion. Split between the demands of a. highly demanding group, • 
i.e. the students, and. the often unvoiced demands of a nascent 
community of new users of the library,, the public librarian of 
the'early 1960s felt slightly, ambivalent. As one observer . 
of the scene expressed the phenomenon: "Asked to balance , the 
insistent questions of a would-be statistician or physicist 
with the often: inarticulate demands of the near-illiterate,, the 
librarian- feels remotely like an ijiept juggler, his eye on- 
two balls, entertaining no real hope of catqhing either the 
one or. the other," 



The year, 1965, served, as a kind, of turning point; 
President ' Johnson- signed with alacrity measures to aijd both 
the libraries of, academe and- those of the public schools 
(Higher Education Act, Title 11, 1965; and Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title II) . For the first • 
time/ federal -aid' in support of libraries, other than public ,. 
libraries, was instituted. The result was not. perceivable at 
the outset, but an " increasec3 and highly sophisticated service 'for 
the nation's student population was now available through ^ 
school libraries. This factor was particularly true in the 
nation's elementary and secondary scDools, where library service 
Vas not so common in former times. , As Nathan Glaze.r has observed: 
"When I went to the public elementary and high schools of New 
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;York, there were no school...libraries — or if there were no 
one knew about them and no one used them. The pattern of book 
borrowing was confined to the public library.*" 

Pressed at the outset of the decade with a demanding con- 
stituency, the public librarian by the mid-1960s turned with 
increasing concern to the changing needs of the adult populace, 
which'i in the inner city, was no longer middle-class, or highly 
educated. The problems of inner-city blight have been givei^ 
so much exposure ±hat it is hardly necessary to detail 
them here. Suffice it to say that the major cities along the 
East Coast, in some parts of the mid-West, and even in other 
areas of the country showed 6 massive decline in the circula- ^ 
tion figures of their principal public libraries. This decline 
is generally dated as beginning, around :1965, , and it has con-^ 
tinued in some communities through the "decade of the 1970s. 
The reasons are many and complex: fear of the streets; an 
in-migration of non-English speaking people, a lack of relevance 
on the part of the public library to a lower-class clientele, 
the declining purchasing power of straitened public library 
budgets to support new and auxilary services, and many. others. 
Without sufficient financial backing to serve an hitherto 
unserved adult clientele, the urban public libraries of the . 
nation faced the last quarter of the 20th century with, a 
sense of misgiving about their mission and their role in the 
nation's future. 
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The Public Library as an Alternative Educational Resource 

• ' ~ '■> ■ ■ ■ ' 

.At the same time as the librarians were facing up to their 
■ own problems in- once again attracting and holding . an adult 
- population, the nation's educators began to,,put considerable 
stress on the public library's role as an alternative to school- 
oriented education. This was a new and potentially far-reaching 
development. Some observers and critics of 'the social and edu- 
cational 'scene called for a deschooled society, one which would 
restore educational values and render the educational services 
needed by the nation, but at the- same time' lessen the bureau- 
' cratized .nature of . the country ' s present school system. Perhaps, 
the most outspoken of these new critics was Ivan Illich, who 
-called for a' deschooled society with greater emphasis on self- 
directed learning. In his bock," Deschooling Society (1972) 
Illich comments: "If the goals of learning were no longer dom- , 
. inated by schools and school-teachers, the market for learners 
would be much more various and the definition of 'educational 
artifacts' would be less, restrictive. There could be tool shops, 
libraries, laboratories ,. and gaming rooms The prof essional 
personnel needed for this network would be much more like cus- 
todians, museum ^guides, or reference librarians than like 
teachers." 

Although it is doubtful that Illich 's schema for a re- 
directed schooling system would ever be effected in the United 
States, his, ideas were reflected in the writings of other edu- 
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cational critics. In discussing alternatives to our present^ 
conventional schooling system, John Holt, for example, suggests i 
that the public library deserves gre^^ter scrutiny in our society. 
••In most places," he comments, "the schools are probably twe'nty 
to fifty times as large as ^he' library arid spend twenty to 
fifty times as much money^ It is this kind of imbalance that 
. we ought' to change. Whatever money we put into institutions 
should go to those that are truly open, which anyone can use, 
without preconditions, and for his own purpose. Such rinstitu- 
tions are what Illich, Reimer, and others call networks, and 
the public library is only one very special, and perhaps; 
rather converitional example of these. Still it is worth lookin^g 

' at." ' ' 

The C9ncept that the public library should serve as an 
alternative to the formalized educational structure of the 
United States rather than as. a corollary or supporting arm to it 
was given further credence by the work of the Coinmission on ^ 
.Non-^Traditipnal Study, a group of 26 educators chaired by Samuel 
B. Gould. In its report. Diversity by Design (1973), the 
Commission argued for a strengtheined public library, one with 
the capacity "to become a far more powerful instrument for'hon- 
traditional education than is now the case." The Commission 
further commented : . . 

Public libraries have too long been regarded as 
' passive conveyors* of information or recreation, 
available when needed, iDut not playing or expected 
to" play, active roled in the educational process. 
Their vast capabilities have often been ignored. 
In truth, the public library -is literally a college 
around the corner i 



To many librarian readers of the Conunission ' s report, the 

.. ••college around the corner" may have seemed a simple' restatement 

of Alvin Johnson's coinage/ "the public library: the people's 

• , , ■ • _ ■ . 

university," first enunciated in 1938. Nonetheless, with "th 

increasing emphasis on such ideas as the "open university," 
the "university without walls,"' the external degree^ and other . 
alternative educational devices, the public literary in a " 
. number of major American cities/has-?^ with the, College 

Entrance Exaifiination Board .. (CEEB) to establish a College ^LeveJ. " 
Examination . Program (CLE?) through which adults, made usC'^f • 
%:>:branch facilities for inc^ependent study toward the achievement 
of college-level credits. Local institutions of higher learn- 
ing supplied the instruction and prepared the reading lists / 
while, the libraries provided the necessary environment for -t.he 
independent student and the necessary resources for his work, 
f he Dallas Public Library serVed as. the pilot site for the 
CLEP experiment. Their handling of the situation has ben 
fully detailed in The- Public Library in Non-Traditional 
Education by Jean S. Brooks and David L. Reich, two DPL 
officials, who were instrumental in implementing the- independent 
stud^^ 

Conclusion ^ " ^ 

From its inception, the public library in this coimtry was 
regarded as an informal agency for the education arid edification 



of adults. Services to children, as a generalized phenomenon 
among^iXibraries, was a far later development. It .is : not with- 
but' irony th^t new spokesmen for a more liberal approach to 
the learning process for maturer Americans see so clearly now 
a defined role -for the public library in non-traditional 
study and in. continuing or . life-long education. At mid-nine- 
tesnth crentury, the public library was perceived by its 
founders %is, the most . effective, convenient, and economical way 
to. provide inf or- ;cition "for the whole people in the subsequent 
and much more capable and valuable periods of life^" Had 
■public libraries proved more competitive in this educational ^ 
arena, attracting a larger proportion of the educational bud- 
get, they might not need many of the recominendations which 
now call for their expanded role. Suffice it to say here . that 
the librarians have over the course of almost two centuries 
perceived their role as one of aid* and assistance to the inde- 
pendent learner. Whether such efforts were called adult educa 
tiori, or continuing learning, or non-traditional study is not 
great importance; what is of importance is the assessment of 
the present strength of the public library , in terms of re- 
sources and personnel, to carry put the mission which the 
educational community at large now calls for, and which the 
library' community has from its inception always recognized. 



- Comparison of State-Local Fiscal Support 
■Patterns for Public Libraries and Local Schools 



Introduction . - 
:V. Thus far this analysis has focussed on similarities and 
differences in historical bases, devielopmental patterns, 
objectives, functions , legal bases, and organizational 
structures between public 1 ibraries^and public education.. 
In the fiscal support analyses which^f ollow,- the emphasis 
shifts to an' examination of contrasts. Tho shift is^ realis- 
tic*, not a manipulation of data to demonstrate a particular 
point of view. State aid payments to local schools represent 
a major portion of the general fund budget in many states. 
St^te subsidies to local public libraries are miniscule by 
comparison. The objective ^of the analysis is not based on ; 
some pr:emise of parity in library and education subsidies 
from the state, nor does it reflect any notion that, equivalent 
funding is required. 'Rather, the hypothesis is that, given 
developmental, functional, organizational similarities, not * 
to mention judicial determinations relating the two functions, 
there should- be some relationship in the level and nature of 
state fiscal support. " To -that ..end , the analysis examines 
funding disparities " and compare^ trends patterns and mechanisms 
in the state-local fiscal support of libraries and schools. 

Recent Trends 

Comparative analyses- make it clear that the public li- 
brary has low priority in the array of public services that are 
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provided and financed primarily by local 'governments with 

J. . * 

some assistance from the states and the Federal governmfent-- 
witness the fact. that state-local expenditures for public . 
libraries accounts for • only one-hal f of one percent of total 
general expenditure. ^ 

When the public library function is related to four . 
other people-oriented activities of loeal governmen t--local • 
schools, health and hospitals, police, and parks and recrea- 
tion — libraries have barely held their own since 1967 (Chart 2 
and Table^d). Indeed, the library share has lost sdme ground, 
dropping irom 1 . 3 percent of the $39.1 billion spent for the 
five purposes^' in 1967 to 1.2 percent of the $8 0 . 2 . bi llion in 
1974, and about the same proportion, of the $93,3 billion spent 
in 1975 for those functions • While total expend.iture f ar the 
five functions grew almost 2 1/2-fold between 1967 and 1975, 
public library expenditure barely doubled during the same period 
/ ■ 

Interestingly/ the growth trend for local schools has 
also fared poorly in" the past eight years. Between 1967 and 
.1.972, the annual rate of increase for both local schools and 
public libraries was considerably below the average for ^11 
functions, ■ Total general expenditures grew during that 
half-decade at an average annual rate of 12,5 percent; schools 
at 11-1 percent and public libraries, 9,5 percent. The next 
two years (1972-74) experienced a general slowdown in state- 
local expenditures , to 8,7 percent annually. Public libraries 
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$80.2 Bil. 



Chart 2 



: PUBLIC LIBRARY EXPENDITURES COMPARED, 
WITH. EXPENDITURES. FOR OTHER 
SELECTED STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS ■ r; . 
1967, 1972, 1974 



LEGEND 



1 



iilUU> 



Public Libraries 
] Local ParkM 
Police 

Health £e Hospitals 
Local Schools 



1.3% 



Source: Derived from Tabic 2. 
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^ " ' TABLE 2 . - 

Comparison of Expenditures for .Selected State and 
Local ^Government .Functions, 1975/ 19\ 4, 1972 and 1967 
■ (in millions)' 



Expenditures 



Selected Functions 


- 197 5^. 


1974 


1 97 2 


. 1967 


Public libraries 


$ 1,119 


$ 968 


$ 816 


$ 518 


Local schools 


- 61,485 


.53 , 0,59 


46,671 


27 ,590 


Health -and Hospitals 


18,847 


. 15,945 


13,023 


6,64 0 


Police 


8,387 


7,28 9 


6, 005 


3, .04 9 


Local parks and 
recreation 


3,462 


2, 951 


2, 318 


.1,2 91 


Total Selected 
Functions *' 


$ 93,300 


$ 8 0,212 


$ 68,833 


$ 39,088 




Source: Bureau of the Census, Go vernmental ri na .nco s in 1973-74 : 
Cen.su n...o f Governmon ts , 1 967 , Vol . 4 , No . 13 : Compond i urn 
of Government Finances; and Census of Governments,.. 1972 
Vol. 4, No. 5: • Compendium of Government Finances.* 
^Government Finances in 1974-1975. 



■did siightiy better--8.9 percent. But. in, the face of a 
declining school population, growing public" ^isaffectioh 
with the quality of education and a citizen revolt against 
rising. school taxes and i-ndebtedness, the rate of increase^ 
for local schools dropped to 'almost half the previous rate-- 
6.'6 percent.. As a result, the local school share of expendi- 
"tares for our selected _ functions declined even more than did 
the library share—:from 70. 6 percent in 1967 to 66.6 percent 
inll974 (and 65.9 percent in 1975) . ., 

By 1975, double-digit inflation; had caught up with all 
governmental functions, including public libraries aad local 
schools. Expenditure for our five selected functions in- 
creaseii by 16.3 percent between 1974 and 197 5. Public libraries 
and education rose at a slightly slower pace--15.6 and 15.9 
percent, respectively. ' 

Looking at public libraries as an integral part of the 
•whole educational process, we find, of course, that the re- 
sources de.voted to the public libraries are inf ini.tesimal — 
less than two percent of the total, as the following table shows. 

Expenditure (Millions) percent Distribution 

- Local Public i Local Public 

Year "Total Schools Libraries Schools Libraries 

1975 $62,604 $61;485 . $1,119 98,21% 1.79% 

1974 54,027 ' 53,059 968 98.21 1.79 

1972 47,487 46,671. ;, 816. 98 . 28 1.72, 

1967 28,108 27,590 '- 518 98.16 1.84 

The public library share actually propped slightly, from 1.84 
percent in 1967 tb 1.79 percent' in 1974 and 1975. 



state Fiscal Support 

The states have, long recognized their role in helping 

to finance local schools, and recent court cases, such as 

Rodriguez , Serrano, and others, have fortified the notion that 

each State has an overriding obligation to assure the same 

..quality of. schooling to all of its. inhabitants regardless of 

interlocal differentials in available resources. In response 

to these landmark rulings, states are reexamining rigorously 

their education subsidy mechanisms. For. the same reasons, the 

equaliza£ion performance of public library subsidy mechanisms 

should also be reexamined^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ - • . ■ " . ■ . . . 

The state share of local school financing far exqeeds that 

for any other function. Nationally, in 1975 states provided from 

their own revenue sources 43.6 percent of the local, school 

bill, with 7.8 percent coming from the Federal government and 

48,6 percent from local governments (Table 3), This contrasts 

with state support of only 12.9 percent for libraries. The 

state share has been growing for both f unctions-"f rom 40.2 

percent in 1972 for schools and 10.8 percent' for libraries. 

(See Appendix B, tables 1 and 2 for 1974 and 1972 data,) 

Chart 3, shows graphically the considerable interstate 
variation in state isupport for libraries and schools. State 
library support ranged from about 2 percent in California 
to more than one-third in Kentucky and Georgia,^ State school 
support ranged ^f rom a low of 7.2 percent in New Flampshire to 
almost 7 0 percent in Delaware and North Carolina.^ Only 

Hawaii provides virtually 100 percent of the non-federal 
support for both schools and libraries, 
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United. States 
New Enal'and: 
■ Maine; 

*New'- Hampshire 
♦Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode; Island ^ 
♦Connecticut:. 
Midea^st: 

New York 

New -Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
♦Delaware 
'.Maryland 
Great Lakes :\ 
. 'Michigan 

Ohio 

Indiana 

111 inois 

Wisconsin 
Plains: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 
; South Dakota 

Nebraska 
*Kansas 
Southeast: 

Virginia 
♦West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 
♦Florida' 
' Alabama 

Mississippi 
. Louisiana 

Arkansas 
Southwest! 
♦Oklahoma 

Texas 

New Mej^ico 
♦Arizona 
Rockv Mountain r 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 
Far West: 

Washington 

Oregon 

Nevada 

California 
♦Alaska . 
♦Hawaii 
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2) I Public Education Expenditures , 
1?75 ' 
50 60 70 . 80 , 90 
P^r c^ntage | | ' I ' 



100 



(1) 



(2) 



Legend: State Name 



% Pub. Lib. Exp. 



1975 Library iiata not available for N.H. , Vt. 
Alaska. (1974 data used for Conn, and Kan.) 
state financed services in Hawaii. 



% Local School Exp. 

, Conn., Del., Kan., W. Va. , Fla., Okla. , Ariz., 
Both public libraries and public education are 



Source: Library data shown in Table • 3 compiled from State survey questionnaire. 

. used in NCLIS study "Evaluation of Effectiveness of the Funding of Public Libraries". 
Education expenditure data from "Estimates of. School Statistics", 1971-76, 1973-74 
and 1974-75 r Research Projects prepared by National Education Association. 
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• . • Table '3 • 1. ' 

• Comparison of Percent Distribution of Expenditures for Public Library and^ 
Public Education by Governmental Source of Financing; by States and Regions, 1975 



State 



United -States 

New Englar. 

Maiho- 
. Sew Hampshire 
. Vermont 

• Massic;iusiit.t.s^ 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 



MideasC: ' 
New Yoriv 
New Jci'sey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware. 

' Marylai-.u- 



Great Lakes: 
Michigan ^« 
Ohio 

-IndiwKia^^ 
I llinoisj 
Wisconsin 

Plains : 

Minnesota 6 

Ipwa 

Missouri 
North ::a!-:ota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska . 
Kansas 



Soythwest: 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 



Far West : 
Washington 
Oregon 
Nevada 
California 



itlaska 
Hawaii 




Southeast: . . 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennassico 
North Carolina^'B 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Floridii 
Alaban.a , 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 



Rocky Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming . 
Colorado 
Utah 



Soured See footnote. Chart 3r and Appendix B. 
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five states provided less than .on-e-f ourth of the local school 
firiancing. By way of contrast-r only 3 qf the 42 states for 
which library data are available provided mo re than one-fourth 
of the library financing. 

There is also .considerable ' interstate variation in 
.the relationship between the levels of state financing for 
libraries and education. As Chart 3 indicates/ for example, 
of the. 12 states that provided more than 50 percent of 
educational expenditures, 9 also provided a share of pbblic 
library expenditures higher than the national average of 
12.9 percent. In two of these states, -Kentucky and Georgia, 
the state share of library expenditures was 36 and 37 percent 
respectively. Most of these states were in the Southeast 
Region. A number of the larger states in the Northeast, 
including Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Illinois, provided a lower percentage of local 
school. funds and ,a larger ' than -average share of public 
.library expenditures. 
State Fii^cal Capacity and Effort 

Local governments, especially the urban metropolitan 
centers, are finding it increasingly difficult to meet the 
growing demands on their treasuries. Property tax bases still 
the major source of local financing, are not keeping up with 
inflated expenditure trends. General revenue sharing has, by 
and, large, helped to maintain current service levels and only 
in rare cases to expand ' services . Public libraries have felt 
the effects of the fiscal crunch more than most local services 



because/ more than most functions they have depended on local 
revenue resources for tlieir financing. 

While the' fiscal condition of state governments has not . 
been as critical as that ol their local governments, many also 
face a dismal situation. Can the states pick up more of the 
local school- and public libiary load than they already do? 
There, is evidence that some can, but that a considerable 
number— particularly those in the industrialized Northeast ' 
and ilidwe St— would find it extremely difficult to do. so. 

A new measure of state-local fiscal stress has recently 
been developed by staff members of the Advisory Commission 
on Ihtergovernmental Relations (ACIR) , whica makes it 
possible to rank the states according to their "fiscal blood 
pressure." This measure takes into account not only a state's 
current fiscal (tax) effort but also the trend of its fiscal 
(tax) effort over time.'^ 

•The simplest and most readily available measure of tax 
effort is the ratio between; a state's and its local governments' 
tax collections and the aggregate income of its residents . 
Resident income is used as a measure of tax capacity (the 
tax base). Because taxes are hot levied entirely on income, 
however,, this measure' presents some -problems . For example, 
it understates the taxable base of mineral-rich states and 
of tourism states, as well as property-rich farm states. 
It overstates the base of the states with obsolescent in- 
dustrial plants— mostly in the Northeast and Midwest. • , 

^John Ross and John Rh;.nnon. Measuring the Fiscal "Blood Pressure" 
of the State s; Some Warning Signs fpr our Fed eral Fystem ana 
Alterna tive Prescr iptions . '(Paper presented at the Conterence 

■'on State and Local Finance, the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma, October 15, 1976. 44 
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. To overcome these shortcomings^ the ACIR staff has 
adjusted personal income data * to take account of fiscal 
capacity estimates based on the yield of a state'.s tax sys'teni 

that makes average use of all its taxable resources. Table 
4 presents the results of this set of :^estimates by dividing 
the states into four groups based on their "fiscal blood 
pressure." The 17 states in the upper right-hand quadrant 

(those with both a high current fiscal effort and' a rising 

( ■ ■■■■ ^. • . . 

fiscal effort relative to national averages) are under the 

greatest fiscal stress. The 18..states in the lower left-hand 

quadrant ("low and. falling") are in relatively good fiscal 

condition. Thus New York,. with a fiscal "blood pressure" of 

169/477 is in dire fiscal straits — a fact M:hat has been highly 

publicized in recent months. New Hampshire, which has made 

a fetish of keeping taxes (and government services) low, has 

a low fiscal "blood pressure"^ of 78/--30 - that iS/ its current 

fiscal effort is 78% of the national aver.age and its fiscal 

effort actually has been fallifig relative to the national trend 

To provide some notion as to the locus of the fiscal 
pressures or lack. of them - state vs. local - added in ' 
parentheses is each state 's percentage of state-local tax col- 
lections. By this measur'e, two-thirds of the states in the 
"low and falling" group raise an above-average portion of 
state-local taxes at the state level. Many of them are 
"sunbelt" states/ which are gaining population and drawing 
industry at the expense of the Northeastern and Midwestern 



TABLED 4 



v^A TWO Dimensional fiscal pressure index using adjusted resident personal-' 

INCOME TO estimate FISCAL CAPACITY v 

(INDEXED ON MEDIAN) 

1964-1974 • o 



1/ 



' High and Falling 




High 


and Rising 




Wisconsin 


132*/87** 


(64*6) 


Mew York 


169/477 


• (48.1) 


Hawaii 


125/62 


(78.0) 


^ Massachusetts 


145/546 


(46.8) 


Vdrinont 


122/55 


(56.8) 


Rhode Island 


126/281 


(58.5), 


Washington 


109/98 


(64.9) 


Maine 


126/260 


(61.0) 


U won 


104/86 


(65.4) 


California ^, 


126/232 


(52,0) 


Arizona 


101/21 


(64.1) 


Minnesota 


125/142 


(68.3) 


Colorado 


101/-13 


(54,2) 


Michigan 


123/278 


(55.8) 


Iowa 


100/3 


(58.0) 


Maryland 


122/329 


(58.0)' 








Pennsylvania 


118/292 


(62.9) : 








Illinois 


114/3f4 


(54.2) 




> 




New Jersey 


114/316 


(39.6) 








.Connecticut 


113/224 


(49.1) 








Mississippi 


107/175 


(76.2) 








District of 












Columbia 


105/426 




•'J 






South Carolina 


102/195 


(76.2) 








Indiana 


102/115 


(60.2) \ 








Delaware 


101/338 


(79.9) 


Low 


and Falling 




Low 


and Rising 




Kansas 


99/31 


(56.7) 


Virginia 


100/34 6 


/ C ft c \ 

(59. 5) 


New Mexico 


98/9? 


(82.7) 


West Virginia 


lQ.0/116 


(77. 3) 


Oregon 


98/55 


(54.6) 


Missouri 


96/213 


(47 .9) 


North Carolina 96/99 ' 


(66.5) 


Ohio 


94/168 


(49.2) 


Louisiana 


96/34 


(71.2) 


Kentucky 


94/171 


(76.0) 


Montana 


95/43 


(50.8) 


Nebraska 


90/211 


(47.6) 


Idaho 


94/20 


(68.8) 


Nevada 


90/149 


(58 .5) 


. $poth Dakota 


94/-117 


(46.1) 


Arkansas 


82/120 


(76.1) 


Gieorgia 


93/100 


* (61.9) 








Alabama 


90/84 


(74.1) 






< 


Tennessee 


80/35 


(53 .8) 




( 




North Dakota 


86/-190 


(67.7) 








Texas 


85/64 


(57,7) 








Florida 


84/90 


(64.1) 








Wyoming 


. 82/70 


(54.7) 








Oklahoma 


80/15 


(67^.6) 








Alaska 


81/-172 


. (68.4) 








New Hampshire 78/-30 


(40.1). 









Source: See Footnotq. p. 44. Parenthetic numbers added (data from Bureau of the i 

Census, Governmental Finances in 1974-75). . 

• Fiscal pressure for 1974. 

**The change is from 1964-74. Source: ACIR staff estimates based on U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Current Business , various years; 
and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Governmental Finances , various years. 

l/Adjusted resident personal income is explained in Appendix B of the Ross/Shannon paper. 
Numbers in parentheses represent the state percentage share of state-local tax collections 
in 1974-75. U.S. average « 56.7%. , , 
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states, mainy of which are. in the "high and rising" quadranti. .^ ^ ~ 

' .■■-.'^ ■■■ •■ . ' ■"'■■^ ', ■ ' ■ ' % ' 

A number .of • the. states in the "low .and falling", quadrant,. 'y ^^r. 

swhere the state government tax share; is high, are also amonig .... 
those that already finance an above-average proportion 
of both school and library costs (e.g. , N.M., U.b. , Ga. arid 
Ala.). Such states could presumably afford to raise their 

V^dhool and. library; expenditures at either the state or the 
local government levels. Those states in the "low and falling" 

- qiiadr ant with average or below-average state shares could. -S= 
readily increase state-level taxes to bolster' state support 
for schools and libraries (e.g. , Kan., Ore.,, Mont., S.d: , 
and N.H. ) - ' • , J-r^-^ ' 

Seven of the 16 states in the,, "high and rising" quadrant 
have below-average state-level taxes (N.Y., " Mass. , Cal . , 
Mich., 111., N.J.., and Conn.).^ Some of these states, like > 
New York, Michigan and Illinois already share at close-to, 
or better-than average rates in both library' and school support. 
.Others,- like Massachusetts, California, New Jersey and Connecti- 

' cut, provide below-average support for schools and libraries. 

■ New Jersey, which recently enactea a state personal income 
tax will probably be able to build up its school and library 
support. Co!inecticut could do the same if the state were 
also to. enact a' broad-based income tax. ^ 
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Comparison of State-Aid for Libraries and Local Schools 
. The tremendous difference between state-support^*'"^ 
of local schools and public libraries is clearly demon- 
strated by the data prelsented in Table 3. On a national 
•basisv the per capita state aid for education i§ $146 
I mpared to $.68 for public libraries. The median per 
capita state education subsidy is $134 and, as shown on « 
Chart 4 there" is a fairly high consistency in the values 
for individual states. The median public library aid 
*per capita is: $.53 and^ there is a wider variation in . 
the .scate--by--state values. Of the 45 states, reporting dat^, 
'the highest per capita library aid is 26 times the low value 
while the highest per capita education is only 5 utimes the x 
low'' value. ^ 

Comparisons of the state-by-state per capji-ta values 
^ demonstrate the point. In state-aid for public education, 
only four states ;^:had a per capita subsidy of less than $100. 
At the other extreme 10 states had per capita aid in excess 
of $170. The^' lowest state per capita- aid was $41 in New . 
Hampshire where, as previously mentioned, the effort to held 

down governmental coats (and services) is almost a fetish. 

^ • ' ■ . '- • 

The highest 'value was in Alaska which perhaps should be. con- 
sidered as a special case. Below that high, Arizona and 
' North Carolina had per capita' aid of $203, followed closely 
by New Mexico at $202. The Regional range is $106 to $163. 



^^^Per capita state-aicf^igures shown in Table 5 include Federal 
funds distributed by the state to local schools and local li- 
braries. In the case of library aid, in seven states Federal 
funds represent. 100 percent of state aid; in fourteen other 
states. Federal funds represent 50 percent to 100 percent of 
state-aid. Five additional states distribute neither state 
nor. Federal funds.. 
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Table 5 



Comparison, of St:afe'*Aid Per Capita for Public Libraries 
and Public Education, 1975 



EKLC 



United States 
Median State 



Hew England: 

. Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont ^. 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Islsnd 

'Connecticut 

Mideast: 
New* Yqr! . 
Neu Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
MarylanJ 



Great ...Lakes: 
Michigan . 
Ohio 
.^Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 



Plains : 

^ Minnesota -* . 
*Iowa 
Missouri 
North .Dakota 
South Dakota 
. Nebraska 
Kansas 



Southeast : 
Virginia 
^est virqdnia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
North Carol ina 
South CaroTina 
neor>gio 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
- Louisiana 
Arkansas 



Southwest : 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 



Rocky Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Utah 



Far West: 152 

Washington 156 

Oregon .110 

Nevada 157 

'California 183 

Alaska 354 
Hawaii 

(1) State aid includes' Federal (LSCA and GRS) fundr 
Source: State Government Financos in 1975, Durnau of Census M^^VS 



Public 
Education 



$146 
134 



$106 
142 
41 
'11.5 
136 
.102 
101 



163 

186 

110 

154 

192- 

171 



127 

143 , 
107. 

97' 
152 
1 34 



121 
1?6 
146 
112 
133 
62 
76 
121 



141 , 
127 
155 
115 
.106 
203 
128 
132 
169 
129 
153 
160 
116 



163 
115 
133 
202 

203- 



.147 
125 
122 
135 
151 
. 185 



Publ ic 
Libraries' 



.68 
.53 



.G7 
.12 
U.A. 
.24* 
.87 
1.2i 
.39* 



1. 38 
1.65 
1.53 
.91 
U.A. 
1.23 



.59 
.66 
.32** 

.00 
.81 



.50 

.70 

.56** 

.<5** 

.57* 

'.•2?** 
. 4 5* * 



.64 
.40 
.54 
.94 

.92 

.54 
L. 5C 
•I. A. 

.51** 

.66 

.15* ^ 
.50 



.31 

.33-** 
.09** 

■;i.A. 



. 21 

.30* 

.84* 

.OC^ 
.10^ 



-22 
. 20** 
. 08* 
.45^ 
.23** 

.57 



No sta t r -aid syr:! rrin 
1C0% Federal fllnc^^ 
** 50 % to 100% rodojai 



50% to 
funds 



See Footnote 
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Public library^values dcrivc^Trom NCLIS survey ot rotate iibraiy officers. 
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The variation in library per capita aid is extremely, 
wide ranging froin^$.06 in Colorado to $1.65 in New York. 
Hawaii has a unified state-wide services^ with no local govern- 
■ment...fiscal Support. Six predominantly industrial . states had 
per capita public library .aid values of $1.00 or more: 

New York ($1. 65) ; Georgia ($1- 56) ; New Jersey ($1.53); 

-Maryland ($1 * 23) ; Rhode Island C$1 -21) ; Illinois ($1.00). 

It is interesting to note that the group .of 20 states 

with per capita aid values above th^ median ($.53) includes 

eight heavily populated, industrialized states in the North- ^ 

eastern Regions. , These state§ are Masachusetts ($.87); 

Rhode Island ($1.21); New York ($1.65); New Jersey ($1.S3); 

Marylatjd. ($.91) , IlliTiois ($1 . 00) , Michigan ($. 66) , and : 

Pennsylvania ($.91). The total population of^ these eight states 

represents 32 percent of the national population. Of the remaining 

12 states in the group above the per capita median value of , 

$.53, six are Southeast states. • The total group includes: 

West; Virginia Minnesota 
Georgia lov/a 
North Carolina North Dakota 

. ' South Carolina Idaho 

Kentucky Alaska \ 

Mississippi " Wisconsin. 

* - • 

These, mostly rural states scattered- throughout various 
regions of the nation represent only 16 percent of the 
national population. The point is that, collectively, the 
states with above average per capita library aid represent 

57" 
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about 48 percent of the nation's population. Further most 

. " . " ' /"^ 

of this population is concentrated in a small number of 

these states. 

On a "regionaT basis, the average j^f- states • 'per capita > 
Mbrary aid ranged from $i21 in the Rocky Moun>tain Region 
to $1.38 in the Mideast Region. The per capita aid of 
seven of the eight regions was less than $1.00. A comparative 
ranking of the regions according to - per capita education and 
library aid is shown below. 



Rank of Regions in Public Education and_ 
Public Library Aid, Per Capita <' ' 

(High to Low) ' 



Rank 


Public Education 




Rank 


Public Libraries 




1 


Mideast 


$163 


1 


Mideast $1 


.38 


1 


Southwest, 


163 


. 2 


New England 


.67 


,2 


Farwest 


152 


3 


Southeast 


.64 


3 


' ' Rocky Mountain 


147 


4 


Greiat Lakes 


.59 


. 4 


Southeast 


141 


^' 5 


Plains 


.50 


5 . 


, Great Lakes 


127 


6 


Southwest 


.31 


6 


Plains 


121 


7 


Farwest" 


.22 


7 


New England 


106 


8 


" Rocky Mountain 


.21 


A whole 


range of factors 


could 


be advanced to explain these 





regional rankings. The Mideast states have long traditions of 
providing public education and public .library services . , In this 
' connection, it should be remembered that many of " these . states 



are included among those with a high fiscal "blood pressure," 
as earlier described. The New England Region ranks lowest in 
public education and second 'lighest in public library 
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aid. This is perhaps due in part to a combination of' 
factors including increasing fiscal stress, declining, 
school. enrollment and a valued tradition of public- 
library services. Rather the' reverse situation ipay ex- • . 
plain the disparate rankings of the Southwest Region. • ' 
These states have special problems in providing educational 
services and their taxable resources are increasing. Public 
library services'may be in a low developmental state. Clearly, 
these regional and state .comparative rankings provide a 
basis for influencing individual states to'" improve their 
fiscal support of public libraries. Individual state-by- 
state disparities are shown graphically on Chart 4. 

■ Mechani smg for /Distributing: State Aid to Public Libraries 
' , The scQpe of this study did not include a detailed 

evaluation of formulas and criteria used as bases to dis- 
tribute state-aid to local, libraries . It is apparent, 

■ however, that a wide variety .of systems are .us'ed and that 
few of ^'these would satisfy the equalization criteria es- 
tablished as a result' of the Serrano and Rodriguez decisions. 
AS- shown in table 6, a large proportion (45 .percent) -of state- 
aid to. libraries in 1975,was distributed on a per capita 
basis.' Flat grants and discretionary grants accounted 

for another 26 per-cent. Definitions of the various types 
of state-aid used in table " 6 are as follows: 

Equalizatio n aid - State aid distributed in relation to. local 
' fiscal capacity (for example, equalized assessed value) or 
local fiscal effort (for example,.- yield of a specified 
mill levy) . . " .. 
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Cooparlaon of State«Aid Per Capita for Public Libraries 
And -Public Education 1975 



Library State Aid Per Capita 



$0 



,60 



UDO 



/iU.S:: Total 
Median State 
New England: 
Maine , 

New Hampshire 
VerTOcnt 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut . 



Mideast: 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
t)elaware 
Maryland 



lAO 



1^0 



Public Education State Aid Per Capita 

$0 20. 60. 100. 140. 180. 
-L- 



1 — r 



I I 



60. 

I 



100. 



140. 



1 — r 



Great Lakes: 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 



Plains: 
Minnesota 
iowa 

i^?i880uri 
Korth Dakota 
South Dakota 
. Nebraska 
Kansag 



Southeast: 
. Virginia 

West Virginia 

Kentucky- ^ 

Tennessee . 

North Carolina 

South Carolira 

Geargia '\ 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 



-I I 
—I 



I I 



SouthwestL : 
' Oklahoma 

^ Texas 

New Mexico 
' Arizona 



Rocky Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Utah 



Far West: 
Washington 
Oregon 
Nevada 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii. 



I I ■ 



I I i I 



5 3S^ 



Sdurce: Derived from Table 7 

Data on state aid for libraries were not available for New Hamoshire, Delaware* 
Florida, Oklahoma, and Arizona* In additibn, four states (Indiana, S. Dakota, 
Tennessee and WvomjLna)do not distribute any state or Federal funds to local libraries 
and Hawaii has. a unified state suoported svstem. 
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urban Libraries Council Study 
Govern»ent Studies- & Systems 



Table 6 



State Funds Distributed to Locil Libraries and Percent by 
Type of Aid System, 1975 



UnitLxi States 



Alaska 



State Library Ai^ 

(000) 



(1 



$105,489 



6SQ 



149 



AL'izona 



N.A. 



Arkansas 



Cal itornia 
'Colorado 



535 
1,000 



Connect icut 



Delaware 



Dist. of ColaTibia 



N,A. 



N.A. 



Percent of Total by Type of Aid System 



(1) 



Equalization 



Per 
Capita 



•45 



100 



100 



Area 

Served 



30" 



^Flat 
Grants 



15 



Reim- 
bur semcnt 



8 



94 



Discretionary 



Othe 



11 



100 



Florida 
Georgia 



6,519 



•Hawa 1 1 



Idaho 



235 



12 



Illinois 



11,142 



1.5 



71 



12.5 



66 



Indiana 



Iowa 



494 



100 



Kansas 



300 



100 



Kentuc?ty 



2,791 



Louisana 



Maine 



Maryland- 



Massachusetts 
Michigan 



Minnesota 



MisLissippi 



Missouri 



Montani 



105 
3,521 



100 



4,643 



4,576 



1,936 



7.6 



99 
56 



21 



Nebraska 



Ncvaf^a 



New Ha.'npshire 



New Jersey 



New Mexico 



New York 



North Ciaroliha 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



200 



37 



N. A. 



10,000. 
150 



26.311 



3,45.-; 



632 
N.A. 
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Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



8,701 



575 



Sou t h Carol ina 



South Dakota 



907 



Tepfxessee 



Texas 



Utah 



Vermont 



Virginia 



Washington 



West Virqin-ia 



Wi scons in 



Wycmino 



50 



1, 228 



701 



11,142 



Puerto Rico 



i 



N.A. 
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86 



74 



72 
23 



32 



42 



100 



"5r 



8 2v 
34 



100 



100 



"5r 



100 

~4r 



— ^ 



2;- 



10, 



"TT 



lOiT" 



N.A. - ^^ot Available 

• - No State Aid Reported 

Source: State Survey Questionnaire 



(1) Excludes Federal (LSCA and/or GRS) funds distributed by states to local libraries. 
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Per capita aid - State aid distributed in proportion to 
population served. 

Area aid State aid distributed in proportion to area; (square 
miles) served . 

Flat grar^ts - State aid distributed in equal dollar amounts 
per library or library, system, sometimes varied, by :class 
of library. ' | 

Partial reimbursement of local expenditure - Payment of a*^ 
ispecif ied portion of local expenditure for specified 
purposes (for example, operation and maintenarice CQsts; 
eligible capital, project costs) . , . 

Discretionary aid - Distribution of state funds as' determined 
by the state agency charged with oversight of the public 
library system. 

School aid fprmulas, by comparison, are more sensitive 
funding- instrumisnts and are much mor.e responsive to dif- ' 
ferential needs for service and local capacity to support 
service.- General summaries of basic characteristics of 
the state-aid systems for .public libraries and public! . 
education are presented in Appendices C and D. These! 
materials can be used by state and local library officials 
and grqups to compare^ their own aid systems with other 
states.' An early effort should be made to develop spiecific. 
state-by-state guidelines, to assess and improve the state- 
aid formulas for distributing funds to local libraries. 
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A strategy for Improving State, Fiscal- r' \ 

, ' , Support of Public Libraries 

Conciusions and Recommendations 

The basic premise ofv, this paper is that libraries, 
.specifically public .libraries, and local schools are integral 
parts of ^ the. states' mandate to provide public educational 
services, and that therefore the pattern and level of;;state 
fiscal support for public libraries and local schools should 
be more closely related. It was noted that the goal was not 
to seek parity or equivalency in the amount of fiscal support. .. 
Rather, the goal is to show that, in terms' of the present 
function of public libraries and the level of state support • 
they now receive, the public library is an undervalued ; ^. _ 
resource. Further, the goal is to show that a need and 
valid rationale' exist for state use in increasing the amount ' 
of state aid for public .libraries and improving the present • ^ 
system of state public library support. .... ^ ■ 

The preceding sections hav^i attempted, to ..establish the. 
basic premise by 'demonstrating the following major relationships 
between public lihlraries and . local schools, and -their respective 
state fiscal support systems. . . 

• " o + ■ ■ • • . 

^ ' • ■ o 

V ... 

1. On a national basis, public libraries are essentially 

supported by local government. Source of support data for 
1975 indicated that local government provided 82 percent, 
state government provided 13 percent, and the Federal 



government 5' percent. In contrajst, the pattern of support 
for local schools- is 44 percent from the states, 48 percent 
from local government and 8 percent from the Federal 
government. 

The historical development and growth of public education 
and public, libraries are closely parallel and represent 
a comparable, if not unified, response to the same 
societal needs for. education and knowledge - in both the* 
broadest and most specific contexts. , 

The growth of , compulsory education in conjunction with 
economic, social and political changes and demands of. 
a developing America led jto formulation of public education 
as a nationwide governmentalvj arid Apolitical institution. ^ 
Historically,' the public libra:?:y was excluded- from this 
developing configuration a,nd, at the community ^and. state 
levels, it developed under a more passive, service orienta^ 

tion with a' low political profile. That"^ historical image 
has changed markedly in. recent decades , , * 

Accordingly, the constitiitibnaL and statutory bases under- 
lying- public education and public libraries are substantially 
dissimilar. Essentially, the iDasic difference is that 
public education is a mandated responsibility of state 
government supported by a state-wide, aggressive, politically 
based constituency. Public libraries, on the other hand, 
are merely authorized or permitted -by state statute. New 
more definitive state statutes and policy bases are emerging. 



Organizationally, the public education function is housed 

in a major state department with cabinet level status. 

The public library function, in contrast, is usually / 

established as either a unit of the state department of' 

education or as a separate board or commission with, more 

often, than not, only illusory access to the jgovernor or 

the chieif state education officer. Nonetheless, there are 

^ , \ ' ■ ■ 

an increasing number of orga nizational- and operational 

relationships between the two functions, . 

.The courtsvin numerous decisions hava. reaffirmed -clearly 
and continuously over the years, the basic furictignal and 
governmental relationships betw^een public education and . 
public libraries. They have, in fact, stated repeatedly 

that public libraries and public education are ^ " 
■ integrally related and that statq governments have 

responsibilities for their. joint development and ^ . 

maintenance. " j. • \ , 

•New demands placed' on public education along^ with substantial 
dissatisfaction with the present form and structure of • 
educational offerings are well recogniz'ed . ^ Alternative . and 
expanded. educational services of the future can be expected 
to utilize heavily the library and information services 
of the public library. This represents a new .and expanded - 
role for the public library and it must be prepared fiscally 
and functionally to meet this new societal need. 



8. Presently, the public library has low priority in the 
array of public services provided and' financed by local 
governments. Library expenditures requirements have 

not kept pace with other state-local expenditures or with 
inflationary pressures. Library' expenditures aire 
miniscule (less than 2 percent) compared to public 
education costs. 

9. On a national basis, the per capita $tate aid for education 

■ o 

is $146 compared to $.68 for public libraries. Moreover., 
tbis is an extremely wide variation in per capita library aid 
' among the states ranging from $.,06.v CColorado) to $1.65 
(New York) . Among the states in 1975, state library 
support ranged §rom' 2 percent in California to more 
than/ 36 percent in Kentucky and Georgia. By comparison,- 
state support for schools, was a much more "consistent 
and higher percentage of expenditures. 

,10. States vary ^substantially in^ their ability ^to assume new 
service cost-s and in the effort they have made to provide 
; public library fiscal support. It is possible to measure the 
capacity and effort that characterize e^ch state's fiscal 
situation and to rank their public library aid effort and 
their fiscal ability to assume additional costs. . Many states, ' 
particularly those in the Northeast rank relatively high 
in their current, expenditure effort and relatively low in- 
their capacity to assume additional costs. On the other 
hand-, about an equal number of states, mostly in the 
. southwest and VJestern regions rank low in their expenditure 
■ ■• effort and high in their capacity to assume further costs. 
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Public library aid systems, and subsidy f ormul as ^are^ 
cr\ide fiscal' support instruments compared to those, sup- 
porting public education. The major portion of public 
library' aid is provided through per capita, flat or 
discretionary grants • Only 7 percent of. state-aid is 
provided through equalization formulas. Eleven states' 
(excluding Hawaii) provide no state-aid. Public education 
aid systems are 'n\uch more refined and responsive to dif- 
fering Xocal fiscal capacities and needs. In 197-2, over 
percent of school aid was provided through equalizing 
formulas. In addition, state aid formulas typically com- 
pensate foif one or more of the following cost-related 

f actprs : ** . 

- grade level differences 

- special education 

- compensatory education 

- bi-lingual education 

; ' . - geographic cost differences 

~ density sparsity factors 

- declining enrollment 

- capital and debt service 

An early effort should be made to develop: specif ic state- 
by-state guidelines which can be used by each state to 
improve their public library funding mechanisms. 



Reconunendation 

The basic recomineAdation of this report is that, a 
concerted nation-vTide effort should be made to increase 
State fiscal support for the public library in cl^er con^ 
•formity with state public education aid systems • This 
effort/ should receive ' the unified support of all sectors 
of the library community at local, state and national levels ^ 
and should be addressed to state legislators, elected 
officials*, political, organizations and public interest V_ 
groups,^ Leadership in the effort, however, should be generic 
to each state and each state should address the problem 
selectively and on an Individual basis. The targets shboild 
be. to increase ^the amount of state fiscal support and to 
improve the responsiveness and sensitivity of the state 
subsidy mechanisms to better reflect, differing local public 
library needs and capacity to meet those needs. In each 
state,, closer "conformity with the public education subsidy 
system, should be sought. In this effort, a major and visible''^ 
emphasis should be to achieve a better balance in the inter-- 
governmental funding of public libraries, .Active support of* 
local government officials and tax groups should be sought 
and utilized in the campaign. Concomitantly , librarians ,- 
local and state library boards, commissions and advisory 
boards should deljiberateiy seek to^ establish closer planning, 
operating relationships and joint : service agreements, with 
public education groups, officials and institutions.- A ma^or 
objective here is to expand the utilization of public 
library services as an integraii/par.t of life-lpng learning 



■ •and expanded, learning opportunities for adults and children.^ 
^ All of this activity, should represent a high priority issue 
in the up-coming state conferences and the White House 
conferences scheduled for 197X^ This report can be used 
to provide the rationale and much of the data base for 
xise in this nationwide effort. 

V From a national perspective, the states represent 
targets of differing priority in terms of (1) their oveirall 
.: fiscal capacity and (2) their present support of local 
libraries. The "fiscal blood pressure" index described 
earlier (Table 4) and the per capita state-aid for public 
libraries presented in. Table 5, provide the means to de- 
velop a composite measure of these two factors. 

Tables 7 and. 8 provide a comparative priority rank- 
"""-^ing of states reflecting both of the above identified 

factors. States which have a low "fiscal blood pressure", 
indicating unused fiscal capacity, are ranked low (Col. 1 
of Table 7). Similarly, states which provide relatively 
■ small per capita amounts of aid for local libraries also 
receive a low rank. (Col. 2 of Table 7) . The sum of these 
individual rankings thus provides the basis for a compo- 
site rank which indicates both need and capacity for in- 
creasing aid to local libraries. Tennessee, for example, 
has a low rank in f-ie capacity index, provides no aid to 
local libraries, and, therefore, ranks #1, (Col. 4, Table 7) 
amohg s'-.ates ii) terms of both need and capacity to increase 
aid to local libraries. New York, on the other hand, is 
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Priority blanking of fitates Reflectxnq Both Fiscal capacity 
Fiscal Support for Public Libraries 
. ^ (#1 * Top Priority) 


and Meed. to Increase 
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Source: See footnote Table 8, 
♦No State aid System NA - Not Available 
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TABLE 8 • 

List of States in P.riority Ranking Reflecting Both 
Fiscal Capacity and Need to Increase Aid to Public Libraries 



1. 


Tennessee* 


lo • 


Hawaii* 


2. 


Wyoming* 


ly . 


We St Virginia 


3. 


South Dakota* 


20 . 


Kentucky 


4. 


Texas** 


21. 


Georgia 


5. 


Nebraska** 


21. 


Iowa* * 


6. 


Arkan'sas ** 


22 . 


North Carolina 


7. 


Oregon*. 


23. 


Vermont* 


8. 


Alaska 


2 4 


Connecticut* * 


8. . 


Louisiana* 




Naine 


9. 


New Mexico** 






10. 


Nevada** 


26. 


California** 


11. 


Alabama** 


27. 


Mississippi . 


11. 


'Ohio** 


28. 


Michigan 


12. 


Colorado-^ 


29. 


Pennsylvi nia 


12. 


Montana* 


30. 


.Minnesol:a 


13. 


North Dakota* 


31. 


Illinois 


14. 


Indiana* 


32. 


New Jersey 


15. 


Missouri** 


33. 


Wisconsin 


15. 


Utah* 


■ 34. 


Maryland 


16. 


Idaho** 


35. 


Massachusetts 


16. 


Kansas** . , 


36. 


■ Rhode Island 


17. 


Virginia 


37. 


New York 


17. 


Washington** 







*No state-aid system, or state-aid is 100 percent Federal funds. 
**State-aid is 50 percent or more Federal funds. 

Data Not Available - Arizona, Delaware, Florida, New Hampshire, 

• Oklahoma . 

Source and Methodological Note for Table 7 and 8 

This priority ranking .was derived from the data' presented in 
tables 4 and 5. States were ranked by capacity index (Col, 1, 
table 7) according to the numerator of their "fiscal pressure" 
index shown on table 4. Where states had the same value, the 
"index of change in expenditures from 19 64- 19 74 (" fisca 1 pressure " 
denominator) was used to refine the ranking. The library aid 
index ranking (Col. 2, table 7) is based on the per capita library 
aid for-each state shown on table 5. All states which distributed 
neither Federal nor state funds to public libraries are ranked 
as "0". The composite inde^ (Col. 3, table 7) is the sum of tho , 
two separate rankings.- The priority rank to improve library aid 
(Col. 4, table 7) is a ranking of the composite value shown in 
Col. 3, table 7. E.g., Tenne?:see has maximum capacity to in- 
crease state expenditures and pu'ovides no state-aid for public 
libraries; therefore this state is 111 in a priority ranking to 
improve its library aid system. 

71 , 
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highest among the states in " fiscal blood pressure", providps 
the highest per capita librr.ry aid and, therefore, ranks 
at the other end of the priority listing of states in terms 
of relative need to increase local ljbi.;iJ.y aid. Table. 8 
lists the states according to the coir.,.c^ite ranking de- : 
rived as described above. 

It should be emphasized in using these rankings that 
they are relative . With $1.65 as the top per capita state-aid 
amount for local libraries, and with the great majority of 
states below a $1.00 per capita state aid amount,' no state can 
assume it's aid program is fully adequate. Moreover, the 
state-aid figures used in this analysis include Federal funds 
distributed to. local libraries through the state. Collectively^ 
Federal funds represent 27 percent of the total state-aid dis- 
tributed to local libraries. As indicated on Tables 7 and 8, 
five states have no state-aid system whatsoever, and six other 
states (excluding Hawaii, which has a unified state system) 
distribute only Federal funds to local libraries. In fourteen 
other states, the state-aid to local libraries is made up of 
50 percent or more . Federal, funds. Thus, in 25 states, state- 
did to local libraries either does not exist, or it is largely 
supported by Federal funds. All of these states are separately 
identified on Table 8. Clearly , . regardlesr, of ranking, th^se 
states represent top priority targets in the effort to improve 
state fiscal support of public libraries. 
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These priority ranking and descriptive tables are prepared 
as reference materials for individyal state use in planning and 
imprementing the effort to improve their library aid system- 
Comparative ranking of states can also be used effectively to 
demonstrate to state legislators , elected officials and interest 
groups that their state has the capacity and the need to 
improve their public library aid system. The general 
object ivei is to increase the amount of state aid as well 
as to increase the amount provided under equalization for- 
mulas. Table 6 (Page 54) shows for each state the amount 
of library aid in 1975 and the percentage of that amount^ 
by type of aid provided. General characteristics of both 
public library and public school aid systems are provided 
in the Appendices C and D, 
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Appendix A 



Sununary of State and Federal Court 
Cases Relevant to the* Issue of the Relationship 
of Public Libraries to Public Education CD 



1877 - Maynard v. Woodward 36 Mich 423 

Issue: . Heirs attacked validity, of a will providing 
funds for a public .library to be operated by 
a school district. 

Opinion: (Excerpted) 

It is somewhat strange, therefore, co have it sug- 
.gested that libraries are not within the proper range of 
' school apparatus, ox that the purposes set: forth in this" 
will are in conflict with public school purposes • Whc.i 
schools cease to be used for such purposes, ^ they will 
cease to be worthy of support or toleration , Nothing but 
poverty can make it proper for any school district to 
deprive itself of the valuable aid of; libraries, which 
enlarge and supplement the work of the teacher, and educate 
people of all ages as no other instrumentalities can 
educate them, 9 

1878 - Donohugh v. The Library Co n., v ; . o-f Philadelphia , 

86 Pa 306 ' ' 

Issue: Library Company souah ; Cit\ i' ;unction to avoid 

taxes levied on the .'.ibrcvry on the grounds it was 
an institution of-lt:*rnvng d, as such, exi^mpt. 



"Is the Public Library an Educational Institution", soon 
to be published in the v;ilson Library Bullet':' 
(Text provided by Dr • Laderison) • 
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Opinion: (Excerpted) 



The complainant is an 'association or institution of • 
learning.,? The educational influence of great libraries 
have been recognized by all civiliztrd people in all ages. 

1893 - Crerar v. Williams', (appeal froiri lower court) 

ruling upheld by -Illinois Su' prc me Court, 14 5 111 625 

Issue: Heirs attacked a will bequeathing money for 

establishing a public LiLrary in Chicago. 

Opinion: (Excerp±ed) / ' 

...It is well said by the ^senior counsel of the 
defendants that 'such a librar// beyond dispute, is a 
great public blessing to all within its range, rich and 
poor alike: it will make all ;::c them wiser and better 
and mor^ useful and powerful fC": good in. all the relations 
of life; it is preeminently an educationa 1 Institution, 
because its benefits will extend to a la ger body of 
people than can ^be reached by any college or* other school 
of learning. ' 

1895 -.Essex v. Brooks, 164 Mass 7 9 

Issue: Whether legacies to t jw* for establishment of . 

a free public library we:; subject to tax under 

a statute which exempted educational institutions . 

Opinion: (Excerpted) 

We think that the :*?Laary thus established may fairly 
be called an educational or charitable institution, and 
that legacies being givon to the town for it come within - 
the excirtption of the stalrute, and are not subject to the 
tax. 

1906 - School C ity of Marion v. Forrest, 168 Ind 94 

Issue: Whether an act of the Indiana General Assembly 
creating library boards wa^ unconstitutional 

because it invclved an unlawful delegation of 

/ 

the power of taxation, y 

Opinion: (Excerpted) . . . ' 

We are not prepared to admit, in view of the pro- 
visions of Section 1, Art. 8 of the Constitution, that the 
Act in question involves an improper delegation of the 
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: ■ • ■■ ■ . - ■ / .'. ■ ■ 

' authority to levy taxes. That article provides' that 
'Knowledge and learning, generally diffu^sed throughout 

■ a conununity , being essential to the preservatidn of a 
free government, it shall be the^duty o'f the General 
Assembly .•. to provide by law for" a general and 'uniform 
system, of common schools, wherein tuition shall be with- 
out charge and equally opea to all.* It may, with pro- 
priety be said that a law providing for the organization 

. and maintenance . of public libraries is a part pf the 
educational system of the state, and that boar^ds or- 
ganized under the provisions of said Act exercise the 
whole power of the niunicipality in respect to public 
libraries. 

1909 - Webster Cin y Wright Couhty, 144 Iowa 502(1909) 

Issue: Whether land owned by the public library was 

subject to taxation. 

Opinion: (Excerpted) 

The legal status of a public library is pretty well 
defined by the decisions of the courts of this country. 
Indeed it would seem that lict^le doubf should be enter- 
tained regarding the educational character of such institu- 
tions. On no other theory carj a tax levy in their support 
be sustained. The national bureau of education at 
Washington has always taken tjfie position that public 
libraries are institutions of | learning, , . , in this state 
a library is considered to be within the proper rango of. 
school apparatus, , Of course it . is not a school in 
the narrow sense of 'the word,! but a tax for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of public libraries, as a part of the 
educational system of the sta.te, ha*^ been sustained with- 
out question. j 

1912 - Attorney General , ex rel l McRae v, Thompson, 168 
Michigan 511 

Issue: Whether public library service is a. slate 
governmental function. 
'Opinion: (Excerpted) j 

The act incorporating the Detroit library commission 
provides that its commissioners shall be elected by the 
members of the board of education, Doth'the Constitution 
of 1850 and the new Constitution of 190.9 require the 
legislature to establish at least one library in each 
township and city. It is held that libraries are a factor 
" of civilization, a valuable instruiKontali ty in education, 
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* that they enlarge and supplement the; work of schools, 
are within the proper range of school "apparatus , and 
free public libraries are supplemental to, and a part 
of the educational system of the state, 

1914 - Tomay v. Crist, 75 Colo 437 

Issue: Whether library associations could receive ah ^ 

estate from a will as an educational o^rganiza- 

tion . 

Opinion: (Excerpted) 

Section 2390, C.L. 1921 gives . express authority 
to religious, educational , charitable and literary cor- 
porations to take real and personal property by gift, 
devise or purchase, and there is no doubt of this 
corporation to take under the will. That a library 
association is educational and therefore within the 
terms of the statute, hardly requires tiie citation of 
authorities. * 

1928 - State ex rel. Carpenter v. St. Louis, 318 Mo 870 

' Issue: Whether public library service is an educatiojial 

institution and a st^te governmental function. 

Opinion: (Excerpted) 

If a public museum (214 Mo. 231) is an educational 
institution in which the State is concerned and over which- 
it may exercise control in St. Louis, then certainly a 
public library, . a fortiori , is likewise -an educational 
institution over^ which the state iray exercise local control. 
• That schools and. their maintenance are separately provided 
for in the Constitution does not affect the question. 
Education is not limited to schools and it is within. the 
control of the General Assembly, in the exercise of the 
State's police powers, to provide for other educational 
agencies. 

c 

1929 - Palos Verdes Library District of Los Angeles County 

V. McClellan, 97 Cal. App. 769 

Issue: Whether a public library district has all the 

legal attributes of^a school district. 
Opinion: (Excerpted) 
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The Court affirmed that a public library is eoacational 
in character' and that the Palos Verdes Library. Diiis Lrict had 
all the attributes of a school district. 

1945 - Board of Trustees, Newport Public Library v. " y of 
Newport, 300 Ky. 125 (1945) 

Issue; Whether the. General Assembly could require c? 

municipality to levy a tax for library purposes. 



Opinion: (Excerpted) 

The Court responded affirmatively, basing its reasoning 
on the fact, that the public library is an educational institu- 
tion and that education is a function of" state government. Th 
Court opinion proclaimed: 
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' {The public library] provides for the youth a medium 
for extra curricular research to supplement the basic 
. principles taught in the classroom; it provides a facility 
for those to continue their education who, per force / have 
abandoned attendance upon the public schools; and it is 

an---i-nst-i-tution which permits the adult,, even though he 

may have completed the highest prescribed course of educa- • 
tion, • to continue his studies and improve his culture. 
In either event, the library raises the standard of 
.knowledge and education, . • . Each individual research 
serves an an enlightenment to the public at large. The 
institution which affords this opportunity is educational 
in its every aspect. This conclusion is supported by 
previous decisions of this court, .., The Legislature of 
Kentucky, ^s early -as the year 1856, described the purchase 
of a library as an educational purpose, ... Other courts, 
both federal and state, recognize this characterization 
of public libraries.; ... We have found no authority to the 
contrary, 

1971 - Lamar v. Board of Education of Hancock County School 
District, 467 S.W. 2d '147 

Issue: Whether a public library is equal to a school 
system. 

Opinion: (Excerpted) • 

we considered an act of the General Assembly 
which required a city to levy. a property tax for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a public library to the city. The 
act was attacked as being in violation of Section 181 of 
the Kentucky. Const ituti-n . We held that the act imposed 
a local tax but it was lor state purposes. We noted that 
a public library is an educational institution and 'that- 
education is a function of government.. Such function or 
duty is not regarded as a local matter, but as a state* 
governmental duty. . . * V^e discussed education and the 
school system and likened library facilities with those 
of the school. 

1938 - City of Forth Worth et al. ,v, Burnett et al., 
115 S.W. 2d 436 (193 8) 

Issue: Whether the public library is an educational 

institution, not a recreational institution. 

Opinion: (Excerpted) 

The court granted an injunction preventing the City 
from erecting a public library building on land which had 
been given to the City for recreational purposes, 
.The Court stated: "We do not believe that the study of 
books i3 in any sense a; recreation." 
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1939 -United States v. Propriet ors of Social Law Library , 
of Boston 

issue: Whether a law library was an educational institu- 
tion and therefore exempt from Federal taxation. 

Opinion: (Excerpted) - 

• The court, held that the law library, open tP members 
only and free to government officials, was an educational 
?SsU?ution and wis exempt from. the capital stock provisions 
of the Revenue Act of. 1934. 
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Apfpendix B 
Table 1 



Comparison of Percent Di'^tr ibut ion of Expenditures for Public Libraries and 
Public Education by Go»/ernmen ta 1 Source of Financing, by Scates and^Regions, 19 72 
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2 
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7 
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10.9 
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7 
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9 
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5 
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7 
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Source; fJee footnote, P« D-3,4 
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•Table 2 



* 

Comparison of Percent Distribution of Expenditures . for Public Library and 
Public Education by Governmental Source of Financing, by. Sta tes and Reg ions, 19^ 



State 



Percent Distribution 
Jgubl ic Li b rarleg 



"TecTcraT 



Ivtatc 



Local 



Percent Distribution 
Loca l Schools 
"Federal 



United States 

New England: 

. Maine 
New ■ Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts^ 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 



Mideast: . 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware • 
Maryland^ 



4.3 

3.9 
11.3 
N.A. 

N. A. 
2.5 

14.1 

3. 1 



2.5 
2.0 
2.8 
5.1 
N.A. 
1.3 



12.4 

12.6 
19.6 
N.A. 

16.3 
10.2 



Great Lakes: 
Michigan -^'^ 
Ohio 
Indiana^ 
Illinois 
v/i scons i n 



Plains : 

Minnesota ^ 
Iowa 

Mit5SOuri 
Nori.h Dakota- 
Sout'i Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 



8.9 
3.9 



Southeast : . 
Virginia ' 
West Vi rginia' 
Kont^ucky 
Tennessee 
North Carolina'^'Q 
South. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Arka'nsas 



11. 

7 , 

23 
13 
9 
14 



Southwest-t; - • 
Oklahom'a-,. ! 
Texas ■ ^ 
New Jloxico ' 
Arizona 



Rocky Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Utah 



Far West: 
Washington 
Oregon 
Nevada 
Cali f ornia 

Alaska 
liawa i i 



8.7 
4.4 
N.A. 

7.9 
6.4 
7.7 

14.1 
11.1 
N.A. 
13.9 

5.5 
15. 0 



4.9 
N.A. 

3.4 
16.4 
N.A.* 
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14.2 
10 
11 

7 
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4.6 
7.6 
15.4 
2.7 
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7.4 
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14;9 
21.6 
24.3 
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17.9 
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N.A. 
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85.0 

69.6 
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83.1 
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30.8 



iO.l 
10.6 
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7.0 
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3.3 
4.0 
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10.4 
M . A . 

-5 7 1 

! ! '■^ 

22.9 
27.6 
N.A. 

5.9 
i s: . 8 

4. i 
19.4 



6.5 
N.A. 

5.0 
18.6 
N.A." 



8.0 
6.3 
9.7 
16.7 
5.3 
9.3 



5.0 

- a.:o 

■22.1 
2.1 



.V2.6 



87.3 
86.6 
93.8 
94.3 
78.7 
86.6 



86.0 
92.8 

S4.9 
85.8 

67.5 

78. f. 

81.8 

81 .7 



73.9 
85.2 
55.3 
r,4 

] 

64 

03 .0 
61.3 
t:. A. 
90.2 
G5.8 
90.4 
05.6 



88.6 
M,A. 
91.6 
65.0 
N.A. 



82.1 
79.5 
80.2 
71.8 
87.3 
79.4 



91.6 
81.9 
84.4 
62.5 
94.fi 



N.A. 



6.3 
5.4 
5.7 
7.7 
8.0 
6.2 



25. 
35, 

7 , 
33, 
24 , 
36. 



23.8 



49.2 

69.9 
55.7 
89.6 
60.9 
70.7 
55.5 
73.3 



5.4 
4.0 
f 2 
.0 

0.1 

3.6 



6^.7- 
4.7 
5.0 
7.0 
9.0 
15.0 
9.7 
8 . 3 



13; 

lo: 

13. 



14.4, 

13.1 

13.9 

15.9 

11.9 

. 3.7 

14.2 

24 .5 

19.5 

17.4.. 

11.2 
11.2 

U 0 

in. 2 

8.2 



9.0 
8.5 
11.1 
8.7 
6.9 
B.2 



40. 

38 , 
28 , 
48. 
69, 
47 



40. 

50, 
3?-. 
3b, 
41 . 
37 



4 2.0 

v5S".l 
'39 

:5 

42 
13 
20 
43 



53.7 
55.8 
^5.6 
43.8 
22 . 9 
4 6.7 

54.0 

54 .6 
52.3 
58.8 

51.3 
37.1 
56.0 
57.8 
49.1 
72.0 
69.9 
48.0 



9.2 
7.9 
6.4 
7.0 
9.2_ 
ib .8 
8.2 



53.4 

32:B 

55.7 

54.2 

45.1 

65.5 

57.1 

54 .5 

5"7.1 

63.0 

52. 

52.8 

47.5 



33.0 
56. 6 
31 .2 
31.4 
41.8 
20.5 
26.9 
33 
34 
22 
23 
27 
35 



4 7.2 
47.-' 
4 7 . 4 
60.9 
38.6 



41.6 
41.3 
41.5 
■20.8 
53.2 



42.0 
40.0 
4 3.3 
33.1 
37. 2 
S6.8 



50.0 
51.5 
45.6 
58.. 2 
56.0 
35.0 



.4 0.0 
45.0 
23.0 
37.4 
40.9 



50. P 
47.1 
70 . 6 
55.5 
^9.4 



62. o 
88.8 



20.3 
3.0 



See footnote, P« B-3,4 
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Footnotos; Table 3^ and Appendix B, Tables 1 and 2 

General note: ^ ^ 

Public library expenditure data used in these tables \ 
' were obtained throiigh a special questionnaire survey 
of Chief State Library Officers in each state. At the 
time of report preparation/ five states (New Hampshire, - 
Dedaware, Florida, Oklahoma, and Arizona) had not re- 
sponded to the questionnaire and Vermont could not pro- 
vide: complete expenditure data for any of the three years. 
In four other states (Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas and 
West Virginia) data were not available for certairi years* 

Expenditure data were reported by squrce .of funds used 

and certain definitions s.hould be noted: 

k. Federal source expenditures include's LSCA funds, 
any other Federal library programs and General 
Revenue Sharing . (GRS) funds distribut =c1 f^^atpf^ 
anrl used soecifically for oublic library ourodses, 

b. State expenditures include only thos^ paid from 
"state 0 revenue sources. 

c. Local expenditures iwere compiled by' the Chief o 
State Library Officers.. These totals may include 
expenditures from local GRS funds, • 

■ j . • ^ ■ ' . ' ' 

Footnotes : ' ' / , 

1. Massachusetts 1972, 1974 and 1975 local government 
expenditures for libraries reported as representaing^ 

f elv 90 Dercent of the state * s municipalities 
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Footnotes: continued 



4. Michigan 1974 data includes impoundment funds from 
1973. 

5. Indiana 1972 expenditure data reported from local own 
source revenues is for Calendar Year 1972. 

6., Minnesota local expenditure data do not include 
* capital outlays. 

7. North Carolina 1975 expenditures from federal sources 
includes FY 1,973 (supp.) and FY 1974 federal funds. 

8. North" Carolina 1974 expenditures from federal sources 
includes some FY 1973 funds. 

9. New Mexi:jO 1975 data was adjusted after letter inquiry 
to the ^tate. 

10. Table 6: Population estimates used in per capita 
calculation are as^^ July 1, estimates for 1972 and 
1974. The estimates for 1975 are as of July 1 and are 
provisional. Personal - income figures are based on the 
1971 palendar year, the revised figures for 1974, and 
the preliminary figures for 1975. The calculations are 
based on the above data applied. to expenditures listed* 
in Table 4. 

11. Table 7: "State payments to local governments" includes 
' * federal aid channeled to localities through the state. 

Sources : 

Table 4 - Questionnaire responses obtained for this study 
from Chief State Libjrary Officers. 

*. Table, - Derived from Table 4 data. 

Table 6 - 1972 Personal Income - U.'S. Department of 
commerce. Survey of Current Business , .August 1972 

Table 6 - 197 2 population - Bureau of the Census, 
Curr ent Population Reports , Series, p; 25, No. 4 88 
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Appendix C 
^PROJECT WORKING. PAPERS 



Summary Notes on State- Public 
Library Aid Program^^ * 



Alabama 

- No statutory reference to library aid; 1972 Census of 
Governments shows $.111,000 library aid to counties for 
"Approved Programs. " 



Alaska 

- Flat grant reijp.burscm'ent of up to $250 per library 
association for purchase of books and Periodicals. 
(Statutes, Sec. 14.56.04 0-14.56.060) 



. Arizona 

No statutory reference to library aid; 1972 Census of 
* Governments shov;s $] 85,000 of Federal funds distributed 
to county and city libraries. 



Arkansas 

- No statutory reference to library aid, except that the 

State Library Commission (in the Department of Education), 
"may. administer State aid to libraries" (Ark. Statutes 
6-3.07). 1972 Census of Governments indicates a per 
capita grant plus distribution of Federal funds — 
$522,000. 



California / 

Pc^-;:»v>Vi Qhmr^nh arpini' - Mnximum of SIO.OOO oer library 



Colorado 

- No statutory reference to library aid; 1972 Census of 
Governments indicates state library aid of $521,000 
state funds distributed on formula based on population 
and, area sex-ved? also Federal funds district on reim- 
bursement basis. 

Connecticut 

- Flat amount annaully — $1,000 to public library aid 
and $1, 200 to '^principal public library," plus r^^^^ 
capita amount to principal public library with 
maintenance of effort provision 

Sec. ll-24b. 

♦Delaware 

- Note — public li braries (District Library Commissions) 
are established by school districts ; Census shov;s no 
library aid! (probably also shovs little or no local 
library expend iture) . State library aid is provided 
through the Department of Community Affairs and Economic 
Development . - h of the amount raised locally, but not 

to exceed $3,000 for districts of the first dlass 

(1,8 00 school population); $1,50.0 for 2nd class district 

(school population 1,000 to 1,800); and $1,000 to 3rd 

class district (school population less than 1,000). 



Florida 

- Operating grant ,-- 25% of amount expend'^.d by county 
during previous year for operation and maintenances of 
library provided operating budaet is at least $20,000. 

- Equalization grant based on relative equalized. 
■ property values and a minimum program.. 

- ■ Establishment grant one-year grant not to exceed 

$50,000 for counties that join or form regional 
.libraries. 

- Construction gran t — not less than 50% of construction 
cost. 



1. 



n r« o 



Georgia 

- Aid for library books and materials distributed in 

proportion to area and population. Aid for libraries ^ 
salaries paid to reimburse in accordance with state 
minimum salary schedule for teachers and other 
certificated prof essional personnel.^ 
■ Code,' Sec. 32-625. 



♦Hawaii 

Public libraries administered" h\/ xme state department 
of education (as are public schools) 



Idaho \ 

- - No statutory, reference to library aid, ex. vi ': under 

tAe powers and duties of the' State Library Hi:.- rd 
( Idaho Code , Sec> 33-2504, p. 2) — ''To assirc n the 
establishment and finaA.*- ^ of a statewide wr- ./^riri 
of regional public librar, service..." 

Illinois 

Equalization grant - amount t j rr.ake up the difference 

between a specified levy on ^-qualized .assessed va^ue 
and $1.50 per capita • . . 

- vEstablishment grant - flat aniount ($25 , 0^0 for one 

county plus $15,000 for each additional county-viewed 
by the system) . 

- Per capita grant - (70 cents per capita) plus $25.00 
per square ^ile of the area served. 

Discretionary grants - to specif led research and 
reference centers. 



Indiana 

No stat-4tory reference to library aid. 



Iowa ' ■ 



Kansas 

- yo statutory provision for library aid — Regie al 
liorarv system provides local library services ^•ith 
Federal^ statg and local funds — (this was 
established in 1965). 



Ki;ntucky 

- Equalizing grant statutes establish . "Public Library 
Service Fund'' (to receive appropriation separate from 
that for the Departmient of Libraries) "for promoting , 
adiing and equalizing public library service..." 
Grants authorized to "qualifying" counties based on 
formulas and regulations designed by the Department 
of Libraries, Kentucky Rev. Stat. , Sec. 171^204. 
JThe department evidently distributes a small amount 
on an equalization basis local effort and need 
(according to Census) . 



Louisiana 

No statutory provision for library aid. 



Maine 

- No statutory provision for libr-?ry aid: 1973 laws, 
chapter 626 established regional library system^' 
among the duties of the Library Commission established 
by this Act is to advise the Commiss'on of Educational 
and Cultural Services on the apportionment of state 
aid to libraries. ( Maine Rev. S tat. , Title 27, 
Sec. 112(a) — but no specific statutory provision for 
such aid. 



Maryland 

- Sta te and Reg i onal resource center - and n>etr opoli tan cooperative 
services Payment for State and Reqional services 

Code ot Maryland , Art. 7 7, Sec. 169. 

- Equalization Aid based on relative per capita taxable 
wealth (assessed valuation) , but ^o Iczjs than -20% of 
operating expenditures, subject to r.lnimum program 

. expenditure, currently $3.00 per capita (statewide, 
the state share is 4 0% of the minimum program, but 
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Massachusetts 

- Flat amount (up to $1,000) to towns with population 
of less than 2,000; 

- Per capita amount (37^ cents) to cities and towns. over 
2,000 population; 

Per capita amounts , Vnrying by population size to cities 
and towns providing regional library service; 

- Additional. 2H cents per capita to Boston, 

• ■ 1 ■ ■ - • , . ■ . 

Michigan 

- Per capita aid - ranging from 30 to 60 or 5 (varied by 
population density.-- the lower the density the higlier 
the aid. Michigan Stat> , Sec. 15. 1791 (114) • 

**• 

- Additional per capita aid (S*) (15. 1791(116) ) . 

- Partial reimbursement of head librarian * s salary 
(15. 1791 (116) ) . 



Minnesota 

- Discretionary grants, based on applications; Laws of 
Minnesota 1973 , Chap. 768, Sec. 2 (Lib. Div., State 
Department of Education, Appropriation Act) . 

Mississippi 

- No statutory reference to library aid. 



Missouri 

(1) Per ■ capita grant , (2) Equalization grant based on 

local tax effort ( Mo. Stat. , 181.060); Re imbur semen t 

of cost of furnishing library services to the blind 

(Stat. 181. 065). 



Montana 

- ,No statutory reference to library aid. 



Nevada 



No statutory reference to library aid except that the 
Nevada Council on Libraries has the "power" ^to "review 
plans and applications submitted by libraries and political 
sub-divisions for state grants — in aid and make 
recommendations to the state librarian concerning approval" - 
Nevada Rev, Stat. , pSec. 383.090. 



New Hampshire 

- Discretionary aid; N. H. Rev . Stat. , Sec. 201-A:11< 



New Jersey 

General library .aid equalization aid - per capita aid 
*^ equalized according to local tax effort (per capita 
amounts range from .25* to $1.?5 depending on million, 
levy - fr'om less than 1/3 million/dollar of equalized 
valuation to moire than h million/dollar of equalized 
valuation. New Jersey Stat. , Sec. ISA: 74-3. 

- Construction Incentive Aid - partial reimbursement of 

eligible project costs. N ew Jersey Stat . , Sec. iaA:74.19. 

<^ Flat grants to area libraries and research library 
centers. New Jersey Stat., Sec. 18A:74-4 - 18A:74-5. 

Discretionary Incentive grants 18A: 74-6 . 



New^^Me>cico 

• - Discretionary aid for FY 1974 only (method of distribution 
to be determined by the State Library Conmiission) 
N.M. Stat ^, Sec. 4-11-19 through 4-11-23, enacted by 
Laws 1973, Chap. 370. 



New York 

- (l.).,Fl^t grants, (2) Per capita grants, (3) events related 
to arlea served (in square miles) (4) Local sponsor 
incentive aid - where' a municipality, district or school 
district (local sponsor ) increases its contribution by • 
a specified amount, additional flat jrants or per capita 
grants are provided. (5) Special grant to reimburse 
N.Y. Public Library for expenditure on research libraries 
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North Carolina . 

• - Discretionary aid - no statutory formula, but Dept. of 
Cultural Resources to develop distribution plan that 
takes into account "local needs, area and population 
to be 'served, local ' interest and such other factors 
as may affect the state program of public library 
service." N.C. Gen. Stat. , 1973 suppl., Sec. 125-7. 

North Dakota 

- No statutory provisions, except references, to (Contracting 
for library services by the State Library Commission . 

■ -I . _ 

Ohio 

- Discretionary grants (Essential library services support 
program) Ohio Rev. Code , Sec. 3375.81 and 3375.82 

Note: Public libraries in Ohio receive a portion of the 
tax on intangibles fclassified property tax) collected 
in the area they serve. I 

Oklahoma 

No statutory provision./ 

ft 

Oregon - - 

Discretionary aid - Oregon Rev. Stat . , Sec. 357.715. 

Pennsylvania 

Equalization aid based on local- tax effort. 

Per capita aid to district library centers. 

Flat grants to regional library resource centers, 
Penn. Statutes, Title 24, Sec. 4303. 

Rhode Island 

- Per capita aid - General Laws of R.I., Sec. 29^6-2.. 

- Discretionary aid for construction and capital improve- 
mients. Sec 29-6-6 



South Carolina' 

- No statutory provision. 

South Dakota 

- No statutory provision. 

Tennessee 

- No statutory provisions- 
Texas 

Flat grants to major resource systems. 

Per capita grants to major resource systems, Civil Statutes 
of Texas , Art. 5446a, Chap. E, Sec. 17(e). Major 
resource systems comprise major resource centers, 
area libraries and- community libraries. 

Utah . 
' - No statutory provisions. 

• ■ ■ ■ 

Vermont 

- Discretionary Aid. V ermont Statutes , Title 22, Sec. 634., 

Virginia ~ , ' 

Part,ial reimbur some,nt of expenditure to improve library ■ 
standards, plus per - capita grant, plus grant per square 
mile , ( Code of Va. , Sec. 42.1-48), 

- Flat grants to municipal libraries serving less .than 
5., 00 population (42 . 1--19) . 

Washington 

No statutory provisions 

West Virginia 

Discretionary aid, W. Va. Code , Sec. 10-1-20. 



Wisconsin 

- Per capita aid 

- Aid per square mile, with amounts increasing 
county systems 

- Partial reimbursement of operating expenses. 
Wis. Stat > , -Sec. 43.24. 

Wyoming 

- No S:tatutory provisions. 
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State 


Program 


Compensates for 






Equalization Approach 


e Level, 
erences 


■H 
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>ensatory 
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-» 
<0 
3 
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1 > 
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State 


Foundation 
Program 


Guaranteed 
Tax Base (GTB) 
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Diff 
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0 
U 
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0 <n 

0 0 

o u 


in u ^ 
c ig 
z> a 

O V) . 


-< 0 ' 

u u 
0 c 

:3 u 
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Comments 




S12#2^0 (average) 
per teacher unit. 
RLEi^ Index of 
local ability times 
$4,676 million. 






X 












X 


Districts required to levy a 
minimum of 7 tnilliJ, but can 
levy up to 12mills without a 
vote. Aboute 12 mills require* 
constitutional amor. inior.t with 
legislative approval and a st^*. 
wide and local vote. Local 
revenue also avaiioble from 
misc, nonproperty sources. 


Alaska 




$23,500 per in- 
struction unit on 
percentage 
equalizing b^sis, 
minimum state 
share is 92\ 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Districts are fiscally depend»jr. 
on local assemlilic!: . Mo 
limitation on ^-ncal levies. 


^riz. 


$22^176 per class- 
room unit in comaon 
school. $27,890 per 
classroom unit .in 




X 


X 




X 






X 


^ X 


Gener:il homeowner propurty tax. 
reduction keyed to school^ 
district spending levels. 
State property -tax of 7,5 mills. 


j high school. 








s 
















RLCt 13 mills. 






















lUrk. 




All districts re- 
ceive total 
amount of founda- 
tion aid as in the 
previous year; in- 
creases in appro- 
priations distri- 
buted on percentage 
equalizing basiSi 


X 


X 








X 


\ 




Increases in appropriations arc 
divided between suj::jorr for 
teacher units {75'^.) and opera- 
t iona 1 su cpor t (25'^/. 


:alif. 


$909 per pupil in 
ADA in elementary, ' 
$1,094 per pupil in 
ADA in high school. 
RLE: 22.3 mills 
for elementary 16.4 
mills for hiqh 
school . 




X 


X 


X 


jx. 




X 


X 


X 


Bonnu of S20 per pupil in ADA 
added to .foundat mn ljvc*l for 
districts which unify. 
Minimum aid per pupi'l of S125. 


:oio. 




$29.62 per mill pt»:r 
pupil in ADA. 




X 




X 




X 


X 




Mini rum state aid qUfirantee of 
S10.30 per mill per pupil. 


Conn. 




$27 .per mill per 
capita 




X 


X 










X 


Flat qrant of %Z:^V^ per pupil. 
Lottery is only source of funds 
for GTB, whicli rennins undt?r 
funded . 


Del. 




^1500 per unit on 
percentage 
equalizing basis; 
minimum state share 


X 


X 












X 


Major ,^tate aid is a flat grant 
per unit based upon a state 
salary scale, and for other cos 
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Basic Characteristics of Public Education Subsidy Systems - ISIS 



State 



Hawa 1 i 



Idaho 



ind. 



Ky. , 



I. 



Equal iiraSrcn Approach 



Foundation 
program 



Guaranteed 
Tax Base (GTB) 



S745 per weighted 
pupil (full time 
equivalent ) > 
RLE: Approx. 6.3 
mills. 



S8B58 (averaijo) per 
instruct ionaT uni t 
(based on a stute. 
salary scale) plus 
S1400 per unit for 
expenses . 

KLKx about 4 mills 



S570 per weighted 
pup i 1 in ADA 
RLE: 72 mills. 

3650 per weighted 
pupil in ADA. 
C^^hargeback : 8.4 
r.o 10.8 mi 1 Is 
de£>'?nding upon size 
and type of district. 



$690 per weicjhrcd 
pupil in ADM. 
Chargeback: .^0 mills 

S775 per pupi 1 in 
membership. 
RLE: 20 mills. 



S417 (1974-73) per 
weighted pupi I in 
average daily Yuil- 
time cquivalcnco 
attendance . 
RLE: Approx. 30 
ml 1 Is . 

$8258 per teacher 



Up to district at 
90th percentile of 
wealth, but 
unfunded in 1975- 
76. 



State Program Compensates for 



o o 
> u 
o c 
^ o 
u 

or O 



U 'O 
O Ui 

a 



$G4.G15 per pupil 
(tax base) in 
elementary dis- 
tricts, 3120,000 i 
high r.chool and 
$4 2,000 in unit 
d Lstt'ic':s . 



$600 per pupil 
(average) for pach 
1 percent of local 
effort. 



yj 
c 

o • 

a -J 
E u 
o 
o 



3 . 

c 



^ T3 
I U 



CL-H 
rj O 
u 

0 'J) 

it 0 



CP c 

4J H C ^ 

(0 I u 



Comments 



To participate in foundation 
program, school boards cannot . 
exceed 8 Dills. SO'i of funds 
for girades K-3 must be expended ^ 
in those grades. 70: expend iturc^ 
requirement for other categories. 

Limit of 20 mill levy wrthout 
^vote, up to 30 mills with vote. 



Full state funding including 
capital outlay. Nu property 
tax revenue for schools. 



Flat grant of 560 per elenuvntary 
pupil arid .375 per hiqh school •. 
pupil to districts not recciviim 
equalization aid. Districts 
may select to receive aid under 
either the foundation program 
or the CTD; most districts opt 
the GTB. 



Federal impact aid included in 
state aid formula. Every dis- ' 
district receives 15\ of residou* 
individual iricomo tax liability. 

Weighted pupils adjusted by 
statewide schale of te.icher riink 
and experience. I'oundation 
program funds must be expended 
in weighting category where 
earned. 



2o mills above required local ef- 
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Basic Characteristics of Public Education Subsidy Systems - 1975 



Equalization Approach 



State 



h .ne 



t 2h. 



br. 



Foundation 
L'rogram 



'$694 (state wide 
average expenditure) 
per elementary 
pupil, $1078 per 
secondary pupil. 
Uniform S>ropc rty 
tax of. 13. 2S mills. 

$624 per pupil. 
RLE; 0.666 'percent 
of property 
valuation and tax- 
able Income. 



Guaranteed 
Tax Base (GTB) 



$50 per mill per 
pupil r for maximum 
of 2.5 mills above 
13.25 mill uniform 
';ax rate. 



?900 per weighted 
pupil in ADM. 
RLE:- 29 mills. 

$11,530 (est. 197D- 
76) per average 
teacher unit. 
RU'.: County index 
times $16 million. 

$616 (15-n of $400) 
per pupi 1 in ADA. 
RLK: 12.5^ r ills plun 
railroad and utility 
property revenue and 
intangible taxes. 

$511 per elementary 
pupil'/ S601 per high 
Jkchbb'l pupil; » 
mandatory state 
levy of 25 mills for 
iclementary, 15 mills 
for high school. 

$225 per pupil in 
ADM in Jcindergarten 
$450 in grades 1-6, 



State program Cofnpehsates for 



> o 

QJ C 
U 

U H 
O O 



Percentage 
equalizing, state 
share is 35^ of 
average wealth 
district; minimum 
support level 15%, 
ma\imum 75%. 

$42.40 per mill per 
pupil up to 20 
mills, $36.25 be- 
tween 20 and 27 
mills. 



Approx. $14 per mil 
per elementary 
pupil, maximum of 
9 mills: approx. 
$28 per mill per 
high school pupil,' 
maximum 6 mills.* 



C 

o • 

E U 

0 

U 



(9 O 



•H W 

c n 

O V) 



:n c 
' o 
E 
c ^ 
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O V 
0 c 



2.^ 



! 



Comments 



■State recaptures uniform propert 
tax in excess of fountialion 
prograirt. No recapture on 2.5 
mills above uniform, property 

^ tax of 13.25 mills.. Vodoral 
impact aid included m state .^id 
formula . ' 

•i 

State level property assessment, 



Keimbursement under GTO only foi 
per pupil expenditure:^ botwcen 
60-110% of state average. 
Minimum of 15% bonus licatc aid 
for towns joining regional 
.districts. 



Additional state aid for ^reas 
with non-educational tax rateis- 
35% more than state average. 



Districts with pupil growth rat 
of 2-5% receive extra weighting 



•25 mill nonvotcd limit, additio 
3 mills by voter approv.l. 



State aid of $14 per pupiV in A 
in districts which lovy at leas 
35 mills. Two-thirds vote" re- 
quired for levies aboyo 37.5 
mills . 



)pSrtv 



statewide property tax revenues 
exceeding foundation levelvre- 
captured by state Property asr.*; 
sors are agents* of State Depart 
.ment of Revenue. 



Pupil fiat gVants ($17.50 - $4< 
according to grade level) and* 
teacher flat grants ($100 - $3! 

Arnnrrfina to aualif icati Ons ) d^ 



da 

Operating grant .-- 25% of amount expend'^.d by county 
during previous year for operation and maintenances of 
library provided operating budaet is at least $20,000. 

Equalization grant based on relative equalized, 
property values and a minimum program., 

• Establishment grant — one-year grant not to exceed 
$50,000 for counties that join or form regional 
.libraries. 

Construction gran t — not less than 50% of construction 
cost. 

Program grants — based on applications in accordance 
with Florida long-range program for library services 
(Florida Statutes, Sec. 257.17 - 257.192). 
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- ^ Establishment grant - flat aniount ($25,0t0 for one 

county plus $15,000 for each additional county viewed 
by the system) . 

- Per capita grant - (70 cents per capita) plus $25.00 
per square ^ile of the area served. 

Discretionary grants - to specif led research and 
reference centers. 



Indiana 

No statutory reference to library aid. 
Iowa ' 

No statutory reference tc library aid. .However/ ^ 197 3 
Act (Ch. 200) established on Regional Library S;. -sterns, 
: which will provide technical assistance to local libraries, 
contract with local library to improve public librarv 
service, etc. — . no reference to money g rant . 
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by this Act is to advise the conuniss on or iiauc 
and Cultural Services on the appor tioiiment of s 
aid to libraries. ( Maine Rev. S tat. , Title 21, 
Sec. 112(a) — but no specific statutory provis 
such aid . . 



Maryland 

- St a te and Reg i onal res°ource center y. and Uie tr ope 
services — Payment for State and Reqional serx 
Code ot Maryland , Art. 77, Sec. 169, 

- Equalization Aid based on relative per capita t 
wealth (assessed valuation) , but lei;& than i 
operating expenditures, subject to r..inimum pi 
expenditure, currently $3.00 per capita (statev 
the state share is 40V of the minimum program, 
for individual counties the local share can be 
more than 80% (state share no^less than 20%) 

- Code , At; 77, Sec 176. . 

- Equalization Aid Building Fund to pay for debl 
or pay-^s-you-go construction — difference be^ 
a irinimum levy for this purpose and 50C per ca] 
(Code, Art. 77, .Sec. 177). / 
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urban Libraries Council Study 
(Sovernment Studies & Systems 



Basic Characteristics of Public Educi; ioti Subsidy Systems - 1975 



Equali2atior\ Approach 



State 



Mox. 



N.y. 



N.C. 



0ak. 



la. 



Foundation 
Program 



$832 . (statewide 
average) per 
weighted pupil. 
RLE: 7 mills* plus 
Icent sales tax. 

$453 per elemen- 
tary pupi.'''i $580 per 
I; 5h sc!it. 'I pupil , 
;^lar9eback: 14^ 
Mills 



~S ta*t"6* Pr o;gr am Conipeh s ate sT f or 



GUarantet'd" 
Tax Base (GTB) 



125% of foundation 
amount with 15 
mills. 



$703 per weighted 
pupil in ADM. 
RLE: 8.925 mills 
plus federal impact 
aid (P.L. 874). 



$1200 por weighted 
pupil. 

RLE: 15 mills. 



$10,682 (average) 
per teacher and 
principal; $15,976 
per rupcrvisor. 
RLE: none. 

$640 per weighted 
pupil. 

Chargeback: 20 
mills. 



$79 per mill per 
pupil in ADM (1.3 
times state 
average) . 



0) o 

> o 

0) c 

a 



$275 per elementary 
pupil in ADA« $330 
per secondary pupil 
Chargeback: 15 
mills plus 75% o£ 4 
■till county levy. 



$48 per mill* per 
AOM up to 20 
mills; $42 per mill 
por pupil for noxt 



10 mi lis (phase-in 
.17% first year, 
20% second yoar.) 



Percentage 
equalizing of 5 
mills (between 15 
and 20) , statoV 
share is 45% o-f 
average wealth 
district, minimum 
support .415, 
maximum .83S. 



0 

u 



C 



m o 
u 

0? -J 
O ift 
D 0 



c 



CP c 

c o 

-1 c 

C 

H -i 

^ o 

O u 

o c 

O (0 



aj3 
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Conime n t s 

No recapture to state under 
GTB. 



No maximum on millaqc levy/ by 
district school conmitict^s 
Flat grant of $24-52 por/ru:.il 
from swccpstahcu. 



r^w (Charter 2^2, Lav.s of 197 S) 
must be approvi-vi by Svfpromc 
Court before impJo:T\ontati(iii: 
l^nw retains hold-ha? n»lvnt; and 
minimum aid |.rovisioni> . 
Kxpcnditurcs per fupil in .dis- 
trict at 6^th percentile 
limit for CTb aid. 

Teacher traiiiitv} an>J exi'-'crit nce . 
■index used to a^lius: wcaghtr^. 
Property trtx limit of S.925 
mills with no vo'cor cverrid.^. 
State aBdos.-^cia corpor.iU? 
"property. 

Minimum flat grant of $ibO 
per pnpil to all di;>;i'icts. . 
Many districr.5 under save- 
harmleiis laovisio.'i- 

riat qrant.s ".rJ- follow.^: 
instructional nutcrialG, .i>9 ^■•cr 
pupil; planf operat n.^n?. , $25.91 
■^per pupil; clciical a*;sibt€»twe, 
S7 . 39 per p-.ipi 1 . 

Portion o.' f.'doral inpact aid 
includi'l calculating state aidr 
Nonvoted tax limit of JA miU'ri, 
no limiJ with vote (oO- majniit/] 



New proqram cti.>c:tcd in K VS. 
Save-ljarmlojs quo tan too?? same 
state aid as previous yi.ir. 
ri> g, ^ fU>■^>t^t -in««H ^Mipi i — Lgi ^ :^ c . t - - a i d 



based on conc«.'ritrc'*., i on of AHC 
pupilii and dif-.trict tot.il A'^M, 
from S7.50 I'o.r i>upil to $71.50 
por pupil in total ADM. 

Nonvoled Unit of 20 nil is, 35 
mill limit with vote. .Flat 
'grants of $48.33 per pupil m 
for salarioit of 
port personnel. 



teachcrii an 1 siiijr 
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Bstsic Characteriatics ot Public Sducation Subsidy Systems - 19 75 



Equalization Approach, 



Foundation 
Program . 



$827 par weighted 
pupil in ADM. 
ChArgabackt 8.79 
Bills. 



$7«390 (average) 
per teacher . One 
teacher for 26 

pupils in ADA« 
RLE: .none. 

$10,000 per class- 

rociR unit. 

RLEx 18 mills on 

nonagricultural 

property, 13 nllls 

on agriculture A. 

$7915" per teaching 
position (average. ^ 
according to state 
salary scale) . 
lULE: Economic index 
tines $18.2 million 

$10,747 (average) 
per personnel unit, 
plus $90 per pupil 
in ADA. 



GuaraKtecd 
Tax Base (GTB) 



"S ta te"Pr ogram Compen s a t es to r 



0) 9) 
> U 

U 
01 OJ 

O O 



Lesser of actual ex 
pense per weighted 
pupil in ADM or $750, 
on percentage 
equalizing bas:LS wit^ 
«tate share 50% in 
average wealth dis- 
trictj minimum atate 
share 10%. 

Actual previous year 
expense on percen- 
tage equalizing 
basis; minimum state 
share 30%. 



O *0 
a 

CO 



Q . 



*5 1 



c 

O 



^nar^ebacK: 3 mrns~ 



Maximum of $50. mil- 
lion per year and/ 
or $70 per pupil 
to districts with 



property wealtri 
less than 125% of 
state average 
wealth per pupil, ' 
on percentage 
equalizing basis. 



3 
C 

r w 



u 

0 (A 

01 o 
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Comments 



Intermediate education district!* 
Iprovide limitec equalization of 
educational resources. Flat 
grant of $296 per weighted 
pupil, which is counted toward 
foundation progran;. 



Bonus state aid for regionalizirt 
two or more districts. 



Flat grant of $35 per pupil 
for operatiojial aid. 



Nonybted tax limit of 40 mills 
on nonagricultural. 24 mills on 
agricultural; 10 mills more by 
75% voter approval. Flat 
grant of $155C per classroom 
unit. . 



No tax rait: 
levies. , 



limit on school 



New law (HB 1126) includes $5 
million appropriated zo 
governor's office for study to* 
determine the "value of taxable 
property in each school district 
Save harmless guarantees dis- 
tricts 104% of previous . year 
state aid; chargeback cannot 
increase more than 100* over 
previous year. / 
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Baftlc Chatacteristics of Public Education Subsidy Systems 



1975 



Equalization Approach 



State 



Was 1. 



Foundati on 
program 



$621 por Weighted 
pupll^unlt. 
RLSt 25 mills.. 



Guaranteed 
Tax Base (GTB) 



Percentage 
equalising with 
state aid 22\ of 
average wealth 
district. 



State Program Compensates for 



O CI 

^ c 
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$730 per pupil 
Chargeback: $730 
per ;pupil minus ^ 
^ales tax .Jdimes 
composite*' index. 



$460 per weighted 
pupil. 

RLE: state prcpertiy 
tax of 36 mills. 



$7819 (average) per 
teacher according 
to state salary 
scale. 

Chargeback: 3.92 
mills on residential 
and farm, 7.54 mills 
oh other property 
except personal 
property. 



For districts with 
por pupil expendi- 
tures bp Tow $1405: 
$90,000 K-12 dis- 
tricts; $253,000, 
9-12 districts: 
$107,300,. K-8 dis- 
tricts. " For dis- 
tricts above $1405: 
$55,400, K-12 dis- 
tricts $155,400, 
9-12 districts: 
$65,900, K-8 dis- 
tricts. 



CP R 

c ^ 

■H E 

c ^ 
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Comments 



Proceeds from 28 mill levy which, 
exceed foundation program are 
poifV ^recaptured) to state. 
Additional pupil units based 
upoii training and »2xperience of 
professional staff *n a district. 
Above 28 mills, up to 38 mills, 
by VQte. Capital pvitlay tundiru] 
under study. 

No minimum or maximum school tax 
rates provided by law. 



Proceeds from 1 cent state 
sales tax ret»jr;iod to school ;s on 
basid of school q^-. population. 
Incentive state paiTncnt of 5j of 
per pupil expenditures for ex- 
ceeding "required local expendi- 
ture". 

State property tax of 36 milli^ 
on adjusted valuation. Pupils 
weighted accorcii?'.g co st,4f f 
training and i^xr"- i vonce (state , 
average weight is So) No r,'* 
limit on votor-approved milt*<0O. 
but. for one ye-^r only. 

An districts at or' above non- 
.voted tax limits^ of:'; 2. mills on 
personal property;' 4 . 50 mills 
on residential and f-um, 0. 18 
■'mills on other jp^opcrty. Wiicd 
tax limit is twice non-voteJ. 
Flat grants of $1200 per to.icher. 
Amounts for'dirrcni oxpense and 

■ administration distributed on 
per pupil basis. 

■ In 1975-76 no rt c«ipturo to state 
from districts wit!\ valuations 

.* exceeding guarani . Effective 
1976-77. full recaptur*' to state 
Of excess above second tier of 
guaranteed tax ba-ie (c.bovc 
S1405) except foi transitional 
savc-harmless aid. 
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Basic ■ Character istics of Public Education Subsidy Systems- 1975 



Equal izat^ion Approach 



State 



Foundation 
Progran 



$18, 700 per class- 
rcom uiit , 
RLE:. .10 mills . 
(grades 1»12 
district) plus 
share of 12 irill 
county levy. 



Guaranteed 
Tax Base (GTB) 



Statewide average 
. valuation per unit 
minus :'ii:;rric't^' 
valuation times 13 
mills times number 
of units (for 
districts at 
maximum levy) « 



State Program Compensates for 
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Comments 



25 mill Monvoted levy limit 
in unified districts: 3 
Additional mills with vote. 
State property of 6 mills. 



Footnotes: (]) RLE means Required Local Effort. " * 

(2) Chargeback refers to local funds used as a substraction factor applied to state 
grants 

Source: Adapted fr "Sch*' >1 Finance at a Glance" prepared by the Education Commission of the 
States/.. Den or, Colo. 
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